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Foreword: When the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.R. decided, in the interests 
of the war effort, to cancel the April convention, it was proposed to publish in this 
issue of the JOURNAL as many as possible of the papers that would have been pre. 
sented at Chicago. Every effort has been made to carry out this plan. Cancellation of 
the convention, however, came so early that many of the papers had not progressed 
beyond the outline stage, and their authors carried them no further. Of the three 
sub-sections of the convention, only one—the Junior College Section, under the 
chairmanship of John A. Anderson, Registrar of Pasadena Junior College—had 
gone far enough to follow through with its plans and present completed manu- 
scripts. The articles by Messrs. Koos, Humphreys, and Mohr herein were prepared 
for that section. For these, and for several of the other articles in this issue, the 
JOURNAL is indebted to the groundwork so carefully laid for the convention by 
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policy which the Division has established. 
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HIS Is CENTENNIAL YEAR at Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania. Founded 
in 1842 by members of the Order of Saint Augustine, one of the really old teaching orders 
of the Catholic Church, the college has been under Augustinian direction since that time. 
Although Augustinians had an honorable share in the exploration, colonization, and 
Christianization of the New World and although extant records show that they were at 
work on the continent from 1533, the first American foundation within the present limits 
of the United States was not made until the year 1796 at old Saint Augustine’s Church in 
Philadelphia. From this foundation and from Saint Augustine’s Academy opened in 1811, 
Villanova Colle, ¢ traces its lineage. 

The present site of the college was at one time the country estate of the Revolutionary 
ofhcer and merchant, John Rudolph. Legal title to the property comprising approximately 
200 acres with the mansion house and out buildings was conveyed in January 1842 

During the first fifty years of her history, a total of 1,559 students were taught at 
Villanova. During the past fifteen years, the enrollment in any one year has exceeded this 
fifty year total. The student body, fairly cosmopolitan, is drawn from many states and 
from foreign countries, especially the Latin American Republics 

Courses currently offered at Villanova College lead to degrees in Arts, Education, Eco- 


nomics, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical 


Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering 
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The Army Specialized Training Program 
A Survey of the Essential Facts 


i TYPICAL American campus is today being transformed into 
a production line vital to the nation’s effort toward complete and 
final victory over an enemy several thousand miles across the water. 
The Army Specialized Training Program is an important factor in that 
transformation. Its purpose is to provide a continuous and accelerated 
flow of technicians and specialists needed by the Army—men who 
can be developed more speedily and more efficiently in the colleges 
than in the camps or other military establishments. Under this pro- 
gram which has been developed with the full support and co-operation 
of educators, the Army is now negotiating contracts with colleges and 
universities for as full use of facilities as is necessary to attain the ob- 
jective. 

Here, briefly, is how the program operates. Qualified soldiers, 
selected from the Army at large on a broad democratic basis, are sent 
to units established at colleges and universities for certain specialized 
training to meet the needs of the armed forces. Selection of trainees 
for the program is based on their aptitudes, capabilities, and educa- 
tional attainments as demonstrated under approved selection methods. 
Soldiers in academic training are on active duty, in uniform, under 
military discipline with regular Army pay. They receive one or more 
twelve-week terms of prescribed study. 


CREATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The Army Specialized Training Program was organized by the 
War Department in collaboration with civilian educators. To direct 
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the program the Army Specialized Training Division was established 
December 18, 1942, under the jurisdiction of Lieutenant General 
Brehon Somervell, Commanding General, Army Service Forces, with 
staff supervision assigned to Brigadier General Joe N. Dalton, As- 
sistant Chief of Staff for Personnel, Army Service Forces. Colonel 
Herman Beukema was designated as Director of the Division. 


STATEMENT OF AIMS 


General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
explaining the objective in letters to the Chiefs of the Arms and 
Services stated recently: 

“The Army has been increasingly handicapped by a shortage of men 
possessing desirable combinations of intelligence, aptitude, education, 
and training in fields such as medicine, engineering, languages, 
science, mathematics, and psychology, who are qualified for service 
as officers of the Army. With the establishment of the minimum Se- 
lective Service age at 18, the Army was compelled to assure itself that 
there would be no interruption in the flow of professionally and 
technically trained men who have hitherto been provided in regular 
increments by American colleges and universities’’. 

He stated further: “Successful graduates of the program will be 
immediately available to attend Officer Candidate Schools and tech- 
nical schools of all the Arms and Services. The Army Specialized 
Training Program is not earmarked for any particular arm, service, 
or component. Graduates will be assigned according to need in the 
same manner newly inducted men entering the Army are classified 
and assigned, primarily on the basis of pre-induction skills or pro- 
fessions. The program is Army wide in scope”’. 

Lieutenant General Lesley J. McNair, Commanding General of 
the Army Ground Forces, emphasizing the importance of trained 
leadership, stated: 

‘In the army of today, with its great diversity of modern equip- 
ment, weapons and transportation, the leaders of the combat units, 
including junior officers and non-commissioned officers of the first 
three grades, must have a high degree of intelligence and versatility 
developed by education and military training. The desired educational 
qualifications cannot be specified to a degree comparable to the 
specific standards for the officers and technicians of the services whose 
functions are more or less restricted to one field of activity. However, 
the basic requirements can be met by the assignment to the arms of 
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appropriate numbers of men who have had college training in the 
fields of mathematics, physics, electricity, engineering and languages. 

“The need for personnel in these categories is readily apparent 
if consideration is given to the intricate communications equipment, 
arms and motor vehicles which are employed by the combat units. The 
speed of modern warfare demands leadership that can accelerate our 
operations by rapidity of thought and by the application of the most 
expeditious means known to modern science. Intelligent men who 
have been trained to think and who can apply scientific knowledge 
to the everyday problems in combat are urgently needed in the leader- 
ship of our combat units.” 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR SOLDIERS 


Soldiers, regardless of age, are eligible for Army Specialized Train- 
ing if they scored at least 115 on the Army General Classification 
Test and meet additional requirements as follows: 

Soldiers under 22 years old must have had at least a high school 
education or its equivalent. Any who have had more than two years of 
college (which is not necessary to be eligible) must have some 
knowledge of at least one foreign language, or their college work 
must have included one or more of the following: a year of physics, 
a year of mathematics, or three courses in psychology. 

Soldiers 22 years old or over must have successfully completed 
at least one year of college. Those who have had not more than three 
years of college must have some knowledge of a modern foreign 
language or their college work must have included a year of mathe- 
matics or three courses in psychology. Those who have had more 
than three years of college must have some knowledge of at least 
one modern foreign language or they are required to have majored 
in one of the following subjects: mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
psychology, or engineering. 


DETERMINING THE SOLDIER'S QUALIFICATIONS 


At the Reception Center—this is the post to which the soldier is 
sent from the Induction Station—each soldier is given the Army 
General Classification Test. This test is designed to measure the 
soldier's ability to learn. At the Reception Center, the soldier also is 
interviewed by a classification officer who fills out Form 20, which is 
a record of the soldier’s academic experience, civilian skills, hobbies, 
etc. All soldiers who receive at least 115 on the Army General Classi- 
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fication Test and who, on the basis of information furnished in Form 
20, meet other eligibility requirements for the Army Specialized 
Training Program, are sent to a Replacement Training Center or 
other installation for basic military training. 

At this installation, all potentially eligible soldiers fill out a Per- 
sonal Data and Interview Form in triplicate. A copy of this form is 
placed in the hands of an Army Specialized Training Field Selection 
Board before which the eligible soldier appears at the Replacement 
Training Center or other unit. Soldiers who are found generally 
qualified are sent, at the end of their basic military training, to a 
Specialized Training and Reassignment Unit, known as a STAR 
Unit. 

STAR Units are established at specified colleges and universities 
for the purpose of receiving, housing, classifying, and instructing 
soldiers selected as generally qualified for the Army Specialized 
Training Program. A STAR Selection Board, operating at each 
STAR. Unit, interviews the soldiers, administers tests, and deter- 
mines the specific assignment of soldiers found generally qualified. 
The STAR Selection Board designates the soldier for a specific 
course of study in the highest term for which he is qualified. Soldiers 
remain at the STAR Unit for a period of from 5 to 30 days. 

Army Specialized Training Units are established at selected col- 
leges and universities where A.S.T.P. trainees receive their instruc- 
tions in specific curricula and terms. 

The transcript of the soldier’s pre-induction record at college is an 
important part of his credentials and will be examined by A.S.T.P. 
Selection Boards. Colleges are asked to provide men with the tran- 
script of their record as they leave for induction. 


SELECTION OF COLLEGES FOR THE PROGRAM 


Colleges and universities which are found to have adequate fa- 
cilities for particular fields of instruction are being approved for 
contracts. General approval is first given by a joint Army-Navy-War 
Manpower Committee. This general approval is not tantamount to 
final selection. Before actual negotiations for a contract or letter 
of intent are begun with any institution allocated to the Army, a 
physical inspection of its facilities is made by Army representatives. 
A letter of intent or a uniform unit training contract, mutually ac- 
ceptable to the Army and to the college, must be negotiated before 
the program is finally inaugurated in any institution. The Army 
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enters into negotiations for such a letter of intent or contract only as 
needs develop for establishing new Army Specialized Training Units 
ot S.T.A.R. units. It should not be assumed that any college will par- 
ticipate in the Program until such a contract or letter of intent has 
been accepted by the War Department and the institution. 

The uniform unit training contract, as finally executed, provides 
for payment for the use of college facilities, cost of instruction, 
subsistence of Army enlisted personnel, cost of plant maintenance 
and operations, and cost of medical care and service. The contract in 
no way contemplates social or economic reforms nor is there the 
slightest implication that the Army will ‘‘take over’ the college. The 
War Department negotiates only to pay for the use of facilities and 
services needed for the program, while control of such facilities and 
services remains in the hands of the institutions. 

Before the contract is drawn up, a careful analytical study is made 
of the institution’s operating expenses covering an extensive period in 
order that a proper estimate can be made of costs for facilities and 
services. The War Department agrees to pay for additional installa- 
tions and materials required for the program. Within thirty days 
after expiration of the contract, the institution is given opportunity 
to purchase any equipment which the government acquired under 
the contract. 

At the option of the government, the contract may be renewed 
annually, but no such renewal will extend beyond six months after 
the date of termination of the Unlimited National Emergency, as de- 
clared by the President on May 27, 1941. 

For the purpose of clarity, expediency and economy, an arrange- 
ment has been made whereby a fairly uniform contract is used by the 
Army, Navy and Army Air Forces in obtaining the use of college 
facilities for specialized training programs. Likewise a uniform 
negotiation procedure is used by all services. Thus after one or two 
experiences the colleges and universities can be thoroughly familiar 
with the procedure. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Curricula for the courses were prepared under supervision of the 
Army Specialized Training Division. For the actual drafting, the 
American Council on Education was requested to submit lists of 
outstanding teachers in each of the fields covered by the program. 
The American Council, in turn, called on other accrediting agencies 
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such as the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education to 
assist in the preparation of panels. With very few exceptions all par- 
ticipating personnel were drawn from such lists. 

The completed curricula were submitted to and approved by the 
various Arms and Services of the Army which are scheduled to re- 
ceive the trainees at the completion of their courses. Finally, the 
Army Specialized Training Division submitted such curricula to its 
Advisory Committee, consisting of the following educators: 


Isaiah Bowman, President, Johns Hopkins University 

Robert E. Doherty, President, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Clarence A. Dykstra, President, University of Wisconsin 

Guy Stanton Ford, Secretary, American Historical Association 

The Very Reverend Robert I. Gannon, President, Fordham University 
Ralph D. Hetzel, President, Pennsylvania State College 

Felix Morley, President, Haverford College 

John J. Tigert, President, University of Florida 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chancellor, Stanford University 


In the opinion of the Advisory Committee, A.S.T.P. curricula are 
at the college undergraduate and graduate level. The Committee held, 
moreover, that all courses are worthy of full college credit but deemed 
it advisable to leave the decision in such matters to the college au- 
thorities. In particular the Committee had in mind the prospect of 
the trainees’ returning to college after the war to complete their edu- 
cation and to secure their degrees. 

A.S.T.P. curricula include the following: Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering 
(Communications and Power), Junior Armament Specialization, 
Junior Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing, Sanitary Engineering, Chemistry, Physics, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Veterinary Medicine, Personnel Psychology, Languages, Foreign Area 
Study, Photography, Military and Physical Training, Acoustics, Optics, 
internal Combustion Engines, and Surveying. The courses are ar- 
ranged for presentation in quarters of twelve weeks each, with a gap 
of one week between quarters. 

The Program is divided into two phases—Basic and Advanced. 

The Basic phase covers work that begins at the college freshman 
level. It carries through the first half of the sophomore year. In gen- 
eral, it is a prerequisite to training at the Advanced phase for all 
trainees whose prior education falls short of requirements for the 
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Advanced phase. It comprises three twelve-week terms, roughly nine 
calendar months. 

The Advanced phase covers academic work that begins at the 
second half of the sophomore year. In some courses, the work is at 
the post-graduate level. There are from one to four twelve-week 
terms in the Advanced phase, depending on the course of study. An 
exception is the medical course, which is longer. 

Each trainee is admitted to the Program in the highest term for 
which he is found qualified by the STAR Unit Selection Board, 
which also determines the trainee’s field of study. 

It is expected that the successful trainee will advance from term 
to term to the completion of his course. All trainees are subject to call 
to other active duty at all times. At the end of every twelve-week 
term a soldier can be recommended for one of the following: 

1. Continuation in the A.S.T.P. 

2. Assignment to Officer Candidate School. 
3. Assignment to Army Service Schools. 

4, Assignment to other military duty. 


Precisely how many trainees will be placed in the A.S.T.P. at any 
given time depends on the needs of the various Arms and Services 
and the availability of proper facilities at colleges and universities. 
An over-all quota of 150,000 trainees has been set. 

The trainee’s work-load includes at least fifty-nine hours of aca- 
demic work. 

His work-week consists of: 


24 hours minimum of classroom work, including laboratory. 
24 hours of required study. 

5 hours of military instruction. 

6 hours of physical instruction. 


The work-day begins with reveille at 6:30 A.M. and ends with 
taps at 10:30 P.M. However, the trainee has at least an hour of free 
time daily. Saturday afternoons after 3:20 may be devoted to intra- 
mural sport contests, after which the trainee is free until supper 
formation on Sunday. 


TRAINING IN ENGINEERING 


Training in engineering takes place in three Basic phase terms and 
in one or more Advanced phase terms, depending on the branch of 
engineering in which the soldier is being prepared. 
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Trainees selected for Basic phase instruction in engineering are 
assigned to pursue one of two plans of study as follows: 

Plan One.—This involves three terms of Basic phase studies with 
specialization in one of the following: General physics, communica- 
tions, mechanics or surveying. These curricula are not designed as 
preparation for Advanced phase work. Instead under this plan the 
soldier’s specialized training program is expected to terminate at the 
end of Term III. 

Plan Two.—This involves three terms of Basic phase studies com- 
monly preparatory to Advanced phase studies in one of several 
specialized branches of engineering. For trainees whose prior educa- 
tion falls short of requirements for the Advanced phase, the Basic 
phase is a prerequisite. The trainee is admitted to the highest term 
for which he is found qualified. 

Advanced phase engineering studies are in highly specialized 
fields. Trainees in this phase are assigned to studies in a particular 
branch of engineering. These Advanced phase curricula range from 
one to four terms. They are as follows: 

Junior Engineering, one term; Junior Armament Specialization, one 
term; Civil Engineering, three terms; Mechanical Engineering, three 
terms; Electrical Engineering, four terms (the trainee specializes in 
either Communication or Power Engineering in the final two terms) ; 
Chemical Engineering, four terms; Sanitary Engineering, four terms 
(an additional term is prescribed for trainees preparing for assign- 
ments in this field in the Medical Department). 


MEDICAL AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Training in medicine, dentistry and veterinary medicine under the 
Army Specialized Training Program is divided into Basic and Ad- 
vanced preprofessional (premedical, predental and preveterinary) 
phases and a Professional (medical, dental and veterinary) phase. 
Trainees are assigned to a particular phase at the academic level 
previously attained by them in civil life. They are placed on duty 
in Army Specialized Training Units established in colleges selected 
for preprofessional training, and in approved schools of medicine, 
dentistry and veterinary medicine for the professional phase of their 
training which must be directed toward the appropriate degree. Upon 
receipt of the Doctor’s degree the trainee will be discharged from 
his enlisted status in order to accept a commission in the Medical, 
Dental, or Veterinary Corps of the Army of the United States for 
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active duty. Such duty, however, for the recently appointed medical 
officers must be postponed pending the completion, on an inactive 
status, of the prescribed 12 months of hospital internship. 

The preprofessional phase consists of five terms of intensive in- 
struction and includes English, psychology, physics, biology, and 
general and organic chemistry. Terms I and II are in the preprofes- 
sional Basic phase. Terms III, IV and V are in the preprofessional 
Advanced phase. The professional phase comprises the standard 
curricula under which accredited schools of medicine, dentistry and 
veterinary medicine previously granted the appropriate Doctor's 
degree. 

Selection for assignment to the A.S.T.P. for preprofessional and 
professional training is made in the same careful manner in which 
such students previously have been chosen for admission to schools 
of medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine. : 

Because the training of medical, dental, and veterinary officers 
must be accelerated to the fullest extent consistent with sound educa- 
tion, the studies of preprofessional and professional students in 
general will not be interrupted, on their entry into the military service, 
by the usual period of basic military training. Preprofessional trainees, 
however, will participate in both basic and advanced military instruc- 
tion and physical training at the Army Specialized Training Units. 
The military instruction of trainees in medical, dental and veterinary 
schools will be modified sufficiently to insure that the maximum time 
will be devoted to professional studies and clinical instruction. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


Army specialized instruction in Personnel Psychology is designed 
to train soldiers in the techniques and procedures employed by the 
Adjutant General’s Department in the selection, classification and 
assignment of military personnel and in the evaluation of the results 
of testing. There are two terms of instruction in the Advanced phase. 
Studies include: statistics; tests and measurements; occupational 
analysis; vocational guidance; personnel methods; psychology of work, 
fatigue and efficiency; perception and learning; the normal and 
abnormal personality, and social psychology. 


FOREIGN AREA AND LANGUAGE STUDIES 


The object of the curriculum in Foreign Area and Language Studies 
is to give the trainee an understanding of the importance of military 
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policy and practice as these affect relations between the United States 
and the people of the area to which he will be assigned. It is intended 
that the trainee will gain a knowledge and understanding of people, 
institutions and language. There are three terms in the Advanced 
phase. Studies include: Modern history and contemporary world 
affairs; languages; area; police science and law enforcement. 


MILITARY TRAINING 


The course in Military Training is aimed to give the trainee 
knowledge over and above that which he received during basic 
military training. This work takes up five hours of the trainee’s time 
weekly, except for trainees in professional courses. Those in profes- 
sional studies will have a modified military training schedule because 
of the need for adjusting their time to clinical studies. Military train- 
ing is under the direct control of the Commandant of the Army 
Specialized Training Unit. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


The A.S.T.P. physical training program is intended chiefly to 
develop in the trainees those qualities, capabilities and reflexes asso- 
ciated with first-class physical condition. It seeks, too, to develop 
fundamental skills essential to safety and to effective operations in 
modern warfare. It also is intended to instill an aggressive fighting 
spirit in the mind and heart of the trainee and to provide a sound, 
sane and wholesome counterpoise to the accelerated schedule under 
the A.S.T.P. To achieve these objectives, four principal classes of 
activities have been recommended: aquatics, combatives, gymnastics 
and obstacle courses, and team sports. Six hours weekly, consisting of 
three periods of two hours each, are devoted to an organized physical 
training program. In addition, trainees are encouraged to take part 
in competitive team sports within the unit, although they do not 
have time to train for or participate in intercollegiate sports competi- 
tion. Physical training directors and instructors at colleges where 
Army Specialized Training Units exist are encouraged to establish, 
as a means of inculcating a “will to win’, competitive team sports 
such as soccer, speedball, touch football, modified football, basket- 
ball, volleyball and baseball. As early in the course as competitive 
groups can be organized, much of the Saturday afternoon free time 
will be devoted to such sports. Team sports will be limited only by 
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the availability of facilities and equipment, by the interest of the 
students and by the ingenuity of the instructors. 


ORGANIZATION OF A.S.T. UNIT 


Responsibility for the operation of the A.S.T.P. has been decen- 
tralized to the Commanding Generals of the nine Service Commands 
and to the Military District of Washington. 

The Commanding Officer of an A.S.T. Unit is charged by the War 
Department with the command of the trainees and is directly re- 
sponsible to the Commanding General of the Service Command for 
their discipline, military administration, military training, and health. 
He also supervises all matters covered by the contract with the 
institution to the extent necessary to insure that its terms are carried 
out by both parties. In exercising this supervision he acts in full co- 
operation with civilian authorities. 

Except for strictly military instruction, and in some cases the 
supervision of physical training, the civilian educational authorities 
maintain responsibility for all the teaching required. 

The Cadet System is in operation in the A.S.T.P. on college cam- 
puses. Following the system in effect in Officers Candidate Schools, 
trainees are organized into companies, battalions, and regiments. 
Within the units, acting officers and non-commissioned officers serve 
in rotation, holding the assignment long enough to become familiar 
with the duties. Acting trainee officers take roll calls and are re- 
sponsible for discipline in living quarters. Study halls are under their 
direct supervision. 

The choice of text-books used in the A.S.T.P. is a responsibility 
of the college authorities. The Army Specialized Training Division 
has furnished colleges with lists of recommended texts solely for the 
purpose of indicating the standard and level of instruction desired. 
College authorities are expected to make their own selections. Text- 
books will be reissued to succeeding groups of trainees. 

Each institution is expected to administer examinations in the 
various courses, according to its own practices. The usual scholastic 
standards of the institution will prevail. From time to time, not more 
than once per term, the A.S.T.D. will give objective examinations 
in courses that lend themselves to that type of testing. 

Institutions participating in the A.S.T.P. are encouraged to make 
full use of their personnel and guidance programs, insuring the ad- 
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justment of the trainee to his college environment. Guidance is par- 
ticularly desirable in the following: study habits, reading, educa- 
tional and personal problems, opportunities for worship, and social 
and recreational activities. 

It is assumed that the trainee’s social status will be similar to that 
of a civilian student. Such status requires him to pay for the use and 
enjoyment of social privileges ordinarily requiring such payment. Only 
in cases where the presence of trainees on the campus creates an 
overload on the institution’s normal social facilities will consideration 
be given to setting up special facilities for trainees. 

Civilian facilities will be used by trainees for religious observance. 
It is assumed that each college campus or nearby community provides 
appropriate opportunities for the trainee to attend divine service or 
seek religious counsel. Only where it is shown that such facilities do 
not exist will consideration be given to the establishment of special 
facilities for the trainees. 

Adequate medical care will be provided for all military personnel 
assigned to Army Specialized Training Units through use of Army 
facilities for dispensary and hospital care. If these are not available, 
other Federal facilities will be used. If these are not available, attend- 
ance by civilian physicians and dentists and use of civil hospitals are 
authorized. This may be either by contract or on a fee basis. Elective 
medical, surgical and dental treatment is not authorized. Military 
personnel requiring prolonged hospitalization will be transferred, if 
practicable, to an appropriate Army hospital. 











Appraisal of Military Training and 
Experience 
RALPH W. TYLER 


ANY men and women in the armed forces are making sub- 
M stantial additions to their educational development as a 
result of their military experiences. They find three types of oppor- 
tunity for educational growth while in the Army or Navy. In the 
first place, the armed services provide a vast program of technical 
training. It is estimated that 63 per cent of all the men and women 
in the Army and a larger percentage of the naval personnel are given 
some type of technical training, which includes not only the better 
known fields of mathematics and science but many others such as 
accounting, foreign languages, military law, and the like. The techni- 
cal courses vary in length from a few weeks to more than a year. 
Undoubtedly, millions of the members of the armed services will 
increase their technical skills and knowledge as a result of these 
specialized training programs. 

A second source of educational development available to the armed 
forces is the program of off-duty education. All branches of the 
service participate in the work of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, formerly called the Army Institute, which has its head- 
quarters at Madison, Wisconsin. General supervision of the Institute 
is through the offices of Brigadier General Frederick H. Osborn, di- 
rector of the Special Service Division of the War Department, and 
Captain C. C. Baughman, U.S.N., director of Special Activities, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department. The Institute is di- 
rected by Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, chief, Education Branch, 
Special Service Division, War Department. Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard participation in the Institute program is directed 
by Lieutenant Commander Ralph A. Sentman, U.S.N. (Retired), 
officer-in-charge of the Educational Services Section of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Colonel Spaulding is dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, on leave. Lieutenant Colonel William R. 
Young, formerly supervisor of Correspondence Study at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is Commandant of the Institute. 

The Armed Forces Institute provides correspondence instruction 
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under two plans. One plan enables a member of the armed forces to 
enroil in correspondence courses offered by 80 recognized colleges 
and universities. Under this arrangement the student pays only a 
part of the tuition while the balance of the cost is borne by the Insti- 
tute. The instruction, however, is handled in the usual manner by the 
college or university offering the course. Under the second plan, 
courses, most of which are at the high school level, are offered directly 
by the United States Armed Forces Institute. Some of these courses 
involve the use of self-teaching materials while in others, the lesson- 
service is provided through contract by the University of Wisconsin. 
More than 500 courses are available by correspondence instruction 
through the Armed Forces Institute. The enrollment is about evenly 
divided between men and women overseas and those in the continental 
United States. Registrations are increasing at a rapid rate, the new 
enrollments in February being more than double those in January. 

The off-duty educational program of the Army and Navy in- 
cludes opportunities for class instruction as well as correspondence 
courses. Wherever teaching personnel can be found, most of which 
is voluntary, classes are organized to meet the demands of the mem- 
bers of the armed forces. The nature of these courses varies widely. In 
the Panama Canal Zone the popular courses in the Navy include 
courses in Spanish and geography. Mathematics is popular among 
both Army and Navy groups. At some of the camps, studio work in 
att has developed to a surprising point. In some places discussion 
groups on contemporary issues have been formed. These off-duty 
educational opportunities have been greatly facilitated by the recent 
development of excellent libraries. The armed forces have the largest 
library program in the world. The library facilities in the more 
permanent camps are better than in many of the civilian communities 
of the country. 

Judging from the experience in the last war the greatest demand 
for educational work in the armed forces will come during the period 
after the armistice is signed and before demobilization takes place. 
Men and women in the armed services are then looking forward to 
their induction into civilian life. Many of them are concerned with 
improving their occupational chances and with completing their edu- 
cation. Undoubtedly, the period immediately following the armistice 
will find a tremendous number actively engaged in the educational 
programs of both Army and Navy. 

The third type of educational opportunity is informal. For many 
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members of the armed forces the informal experiences of military 
life will contribute in greater or less degree to their education. Some, 
no doubt, will increase their knowledge of geography through wide 
travels. Others will get some conceptions of anthropology as they 
come in contact with cultures markedly different from their own. 
Some in the medical corps will undoubtedly learn something of 
anatomy, physiology and elementary chemistry. Although these in- 
formal experiences may be minor in their effects on educational de- 
velopment for the majority, there is no doubt that they will influence 
the educational maturity of many men and women. 

When members of the armed forces return to civilian life a con- 
siderable number will want to continue their education. Many others 
will want some symbol as evidence of their educational attainment 
because of the value of such a credential in job placement and for 
social prestige. During the last war many educational institutions 
granted blanket credit for military service. This proved unsatisfactory 
for the student as well as for the educational institution and the public. 
Many students were given as much as a year of advanced standing 
without evidence of competence. A considerable number failed out 
in school or college when they attempted to go on at this advanced 
level. The schools and colleges found it difficult, if not impossible, to 
provide satisfactory instruction for men so obviously misplaced. Em- 
ployers did not know how to evaluate diplomas or other school records 
based on military service but backed by no evidence of educational at- 
tainment. 

Recognizing the need for a more rational plan (1) for placing 
members of the armed forces on their return to educational institu- 
tions, (2) for granting appropriate credit for educational attainment 
while in military service, and (3) to motivate the educational work 
of the soldier and sailor, a special committee of educators recom- 
mended to the Armed Forces Institute that a procedure be provided 
which would enable members of the armed forces to demonstrate 
their educational attainments so that educational institutions might 
give proper recognition and fair credit. The committee pointed out 
that the educational work in the Army and Navy could not be satis- 
factorily evaluated in terms of textbooks used, academic training of 
the staff, hours spent in study, and other similar features sometimes 
used in accreditment of civilian institutions. The educational work 
in the armed forces goes on under widely varying conditions with 
vastly different motivation and under the direction of instructors 
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with widely variable abilities. The committee saw that the only fair 
way to appraise the educational attainments of men in the armed 
services was through a plan which involved the demonstration of 
the competence of the soldier or sailor through examinations. If satis- 
factory examinations could be constructed it would then be possible 
for a member of the armed forces to demonstrate his educational 
attainments no matter how they may have been gained, whether 
through military training, or the educational program, or the informal 
experiences, or some combination of these. Acting on the recom- 
mendation of this committee the War Department contracted with 
the University of Chicago Board of Examinations to prepare tests 
and examinations for this purpose. As University Examiner, the 
present writer serves as the director of what is now known as the 
Examinations Staff for the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
The staff includes not only experienced examiners from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Board of Examinations but a number of other 
examiners drawn from other institutions. In general, an examiner 
working in a particular field is one who has had his own graduate 
training in that field, has taught in that field, and has had further 
training in examination construction. Thus, the examiner for the 
physical sciences is a man with a Ph.D. in physics, who has been 
a teacher of the physical sciences for a number of years, and had a 
year of post-doctoral training in test construction. 

The Examinations Staff has been directed to construct four types 
of examinations, only two of which are primarily to serve as a basis 
for placement and credit. The first type includes the tests given stu- 
dents at the completion of courses taken in the Institute. These are 
end-of-course tests and are used primarily to determine whether 
the student has mastered the work of the course and as a basis for 
awarding him a certificate for the completion of the course. Because 
of the conditions under which course work must go on with men 
overseas, many of the courses ate short and are not equivalent to a 
semester or year course in high school or college. For example, the 
usual high-school physics course covers three of the Institute courses. 
Hence the end-of-course tests are not generally to be used as a basis 
for placement or credit in school or college. 

The second type includes field or certifying examinations. Tests 
of this type are built to measure the man’s competence to deal with 
the material commonly provided in high school or college courses 
or fields, For example, the field examination in high-school physics 
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covers the content commonly included in high-school physics and 
attempts to measure the degree to which the objectives commonly 
emphasized in high-school physics courses have been attained. On the 
basis of this examination it should be possible for a high school to 
know how well the student has mastered the major elements of 
physics as this subject is commonly outlined in American high schools. 
As another example, the field examination in accounting covers the 
content commonly included in accounting courses and attempts to 
measure the student’s competence in terms of the objectives com- 
monly emphasized in accounting courses. The report on these field 
examinations should be of particular value to the school or college 
in placing a member of the armed forces when he returns to school 
or college and in granting him a fair amount of credit for his educa- 
tional attainments. 

The steps followed in constructing a field examination are those 
which are commonly recommended in examination construction. The 
examiners meet with teachers in this field to identify the educational 
objectives which students are expected to attain in this field. These 
objectives are defined as clearly as possible in terms of behavior; that 
is, in terms of definite things which the student should be able to do 
which indicate that he has attained each objective. On the basis of 
this definition of objectives it is possible to specify the kinds of 
exercise needed to test the student’s attainment of the objective. 
Following these specifications a large number of test exercises are 
collected for each of the objectives. A sufficient number of exercises 
is obtained to provide for two or more forms of the test. These 
exercises are then tried out with groups of students in school or 
college and, where possible, with special adult groups. On the basis 
of this preliminary try-out some exercises are eliminated because they 
are not discriminating or are ambiguous. 

The resulting revised examination is submitted to one or more 
critics nominated by a professional organization in that field. For 
example, the physics test is submitted to persons nominated by the 
American Association of Physics Teachers, the college mathematics 
tests to critics nominated by the American Mathematical Society. 
These critics are asked to check the examinations for comprehensive- 
ness of coverage both in content and objectives, for accuracy of ma- 
terial, and for validity of exercise, that is, whether such exercise is a 
fairly valid measure of the objective it is supposed to test. On the 
basis of these criticisms the examination is revised once more and 
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where possible is given another try-out with school or college groups, 
It is then available for use by the Armed Forces Institute. 

It should be noted that the Institute does not propose to dictate to 
the educational institution regarding the amount of credit to be 
granted. The soldier or sailor applies to the Commandant of the 
Institute for the examinations which he believes he is ready to take. 
The examinations are sent to his commanding officer for administra- 
tion. When the tests are returned to the Institute for scoring, the 
officer certifies that the instructions for administration of the tests 
have been followed and that no one but the applicant has seen the 
examinations. The examination results are recorded by one of the 
Institute Registrars, Captain Earl MacInnis, Army Registrar, or Lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) Preston Cutler, Navy Registrar. Upon request of the 
educational institution or of the man himself, the transcript of the 
record of examination results is sent to the high school or college. 
It is possible for the educational institution to interpret these results 
in several ways. The examinations have been constructed to yield 
part-scores so that it is possible for the Institute Registrar to report, 
for example, that the soldier can solve simple linear equations, knows 
the important technical terms in algebra but cannot solve simultaneous 
linear equations. This descriptive method is often useful in deciding 
whether the soldier is ready to go on with intermediate algebra and 
can be given credit for having completed first semester algebra. 

In many cases it will be possible to report the results in comparative 
terms; that is, in terms of the percentile rank for students who are 
completing this course in school or college. This may help an indi- 
vidual school or college to decide whether to allow credit and how 
much. Finally, it is possible for the school or college to obtain from 
the American Council on Education copies of one of the alternate 
forms of the test and by giving the tests to its own students to deter- 
mine whether the score made by the soldier is comparable to scores 
made by the students in the local school or college. By means of one 
or more of these three methods it should be possible for a school or 
college to use the results of the field examinations effectively. 

The third type of tests constructed by the Examinations Staff in- 
cludes the tests of General Educational Development. The direction 
of the construction of these tests is in the hands of Professor E. F. 
Lindquist of the State University of Iowa. Two batteries have been 
developed, one for the high-school level and the other for the college 
level. They have been prepared for immediate use in the placement 
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of casualties returning to educational institutions. The tests include 
the kinds of exercises in the several subject fields which have proved 
to be good predictors of further success in these fields. The items in 
science, social science and literature are in the form of reading and 
interpretation exercises. The reading material has been so chosen 
and the exercises so constructed that they require a good deal of 
basic knowledge and vocabulary in the subject field as well as ability 
to analyze and synthesize the reading matter presented in order for 
the student successfully to answer the questions. The items in Eng- 
lish composition not only include some relating to mechanics but also 
require the student to make choices involving clarity, organization and 
taste in language. This placement battery should prove particularly 
useful for members of the armed forces who have been out of school 
for some time but who have had a good many educational experiences 
since leaving school. When it is recalled that the members of this 
Army on the average have a much better education than the soldiers 
in the last war, (tenth grade median as compared with a sixth grade 
median), when it is remembered that a larger proportion of the 
soldiers in this Army are high-school graduates than had graduated 
from the eighth grade in the last war, it is clear that there will be 
need for finding a basis for appropriate placement of many persons at 
advanced high-school and college levels. 

These tests of educational development are now being standardized 
on a very carefully selected sample of educational institutions, chosen 
so as to be highly representative of the country at large. The almost 
universal co-operation of every institution asked to participate in the 
standardization program will assure the most adequate set of norms 
ever developed. Hence, the results of the battery of tests of educa- 
tional development should be easy to interpret by both high schools 
and colleges, particularly since the norms will be available by geo- 
graphical regions and by types of institutions. 

The fourth type of test will be of use only in certain individual 
cases. These are tests constructed specifically to measure the soldier's 
competence in certain highly technical fields of special military im- 
portance, such as ultra-high frequency electronics. These tests are 
given to the men and women who complete the training courses in 
these fields and wish to use the examination results as evidence of 
competence when candidates for commissions. Some colleges and 
universities are also using the results of these examinations in the 
case of former students who are candidates for degrees. The results 
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serve as evidence of attainment in the student’s major field or as 
an elective course. 

This brief description of the work of the examinations staff for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute should suggest the possible 
values of this program in facilitating smooth transition from military 
to civilian life. Not only may the examination results be of value 
to employers who want to know about the soldier’s competence in 
some field like auto mechanics, accounting, or mathematics, but they 
should be helpful in educational guidance. They should be useful 
in determining the appropriate placement of the student in school 
or college. They should assist the school or college to arrive at a fair 
estimate of advanced credit to be allowed for educational achievement 
while in military service. A large proportion of our youth have had 
their education interrupted in order to serve their country. The 
success of this country as a democracy largely depends upon the edu- 
cational level of its citizens. If we can develop a plan which will 
encourage men and women in the armed forces to continue their 
education when they return from the war, a plan which gives them 
fair credit and places them at a point where they do not duplicate 
previous learning nor find themselves floundering in new and too 
difficult work, a large part of this group whose education has been 
interrupted may have a chance to complete it. This is an important 
contribution to our national life. 
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Some Perspectives on Acceleration 
S. L. PRESSEY 


S A WAR MEASURE, acceleration is now a dominant educational 
A issue. But the usual presumption seems to be that its importance 
will end with the war, and that education will then return to 
“normalcy.” Rather, emphasis should first be put on the fact, often 
noted in passing, that the concept of acceleration (or the related issue 
of “time-saving in education’’) is actually no new thing; and to this 
should be added considerations suggesting that after the war the 
problem may be in certain respects more insistent than now. 


HISTORICAL AND PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Over fifty years ago President Eliot of Harvard spoke of “difficulties 
having to do with the age at which young men can get prepared for 
college” which “‘has been rising for sixty years past, and has now 
reached the extravagant limit of eighteen years and ten months.” 
And he urged “a better training in a shorter time.” Such institu- 
tions as Johns Hopkins, Clark, Yale, Cornell, and Harvard have 
had (or at least proposed) three-year programs, and Cornell, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Stanford have talked of a two-year program, 
or degree at the end of our present sophomore year. Thirty-five years 
ago President Lowell of Harvard returned to the issue of age of 
college entrance with the following vigorous statement: 


With the long period of special training now required in every pro- 
fession, there is a universal cry that men are beginning their careers 
in life too old, and that the period of education is too long. Disease 
and death are not postponed because a man starts upon the practice 
of his profession a year or two later than is necessary. His period of 
active life, his achievements and his usefulness are simply curtailed 
to that extent. . . . Boys of ordinary capacity could . . . be ready to 
enter college a year earlier than most of them do now. . . . Much has 
been said about maturity, but that is the result less of age than of 
environment and responsibility. Maturity may easily become over- 


ripe. 
In 1913, a committee of the N.E.A. stated that “the period of general 
education is too long . . . with greater efficiency in the earlier periods, 
the college course may well end at 20 instead of 22.” Elementary and 
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secondary programs were to be shortened and college entrance tre- 
quirements made “‘reasonable.”’ Sundry shortened programs have been 
tried; and evaluations of them have almost always shown them 
reasonably successful as evidenced by standard tests, and record in 
college of students from them. 

To the above historical background, familiar to most readers 
of this paper, should be added the less familiar fact that recent 
medical, psychological, and sociological research gives support and 
emphasis to certain points especially well stressed in the remarks of 
President Lowell reported above. The healthiest decades are the 
teens and the twenties. The decade of greatest physical vigor is the 
twenties. And most important here are findings regarding “age of 
productivity.” Extensive and careful studies regarding the ages when 
notable individuals have done their best work indicates that the 
twenties are on the average far more productive than the fifties, that 
many notable contributions in such fields as literature have indeed 
been made in the teens, and in short that greatest intellectual vigor 
like greatest physical vigor comes early in adult life.* 

To all this should be added this fact: that after the war many 
individuals coming back into higher education will be three or four 
years older than individuals of corresponding educational status be- 
fore the war. It will be especially desirable, therefore, to accelerate 
so that higher education will not encroach yet more upon the most 
productive years. As Lowell said, if education is allowed to reach 
too far into the twenties, a man’s ‘‘achievements and his usefulness 
are simply curtailed to that extent.” Moreover, it is not emotionally 
or sociologically healthy for an individual to delay too long the 
achievement of adult status of economic independence, opportunity 
for marriage, and embarking upon a life career. Acceleration may be 
more needed for those returning to education after the war than ever 
before. 

MEANS OF ACCELERATION 

In short, the total problem is not passing but persistent, and in- 
volves basic psychological, social and educational issues. But the 
question is first of all as to the present situation, and procedures now 


1See for instance Collins, S. D., “A general view of the causes of illness and 
death at specific ages,” U.S. Public Health Reports: 50:237-255, 1935; Lehman, 
H. C., “The most proficient years in sports and games,” Am. Asso. of Health, 
9:3-19, 1938 and “The creative years in science and literature,” Scientific Monthly, 
43:65-75, 1936. Such work has been summarized in Life: a Psychological Survey, 
by J. E. Janney, R. G. Kuhlen and the writer. 
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used for acceleration. First in controversy aroused is early entrance 
into college. An overwhelming majority of the many studies of this 
matter show early entrance, if based on reasonably adequate guidance, 
to have worked out satisfactorily. More students graduate who enter 
under the median age of entrance (18) than those who enter at the 
average age or later. The younger students do better college work. 
They are less often subject to disciplinary problems. Where the study 
has included evidence of social adjustment, as shown for instance 
by participation in extracurricular activities, the evidence has been 
almost always that the younger students participated as much as those 
of average age or more. The older students are those who present 
problems of adjustment, not the younger. A recent investigation under 
the writer's direction has shown for a representative large group 
in the College of Education that those graduating under the median 
age of 22 showed a better college record than average, participated 
in more extra-curricular activities, and in total made better records 
in their first year as teachers.” 

The curricular overlap between secondary school and the first year 
of college has long been a subject of discussion. Presumably one way 
of bringing about acceleration would be to reduce this overlap. Stu- 
dents are nv. unaware of this situation. Thus 57% of a group of 
146 students at the end of their first year reported freshman courses 
which overlapped or duplicated high school courses in whole or in 
part; most often mentioned were English, History and Science. Such 
student reports by themselves are obviously not to be taken too 
setiously, and overlap may for many students be necessary if de- 
sirable standards are to be reached. But tests and other evidence also 
make it clear that many students enter college with such competence 
that the overlap is not essential. More use of examinations at entrance 
to permit these last students to get a head-start into the college pro- 
gram seems called for. And in this connection the problem of the 
transfer student may well be noted. It is of course notorious that in 
transferring, students often lose credit and also may be further bur- 
dened by differences in prerequisites and sequences. A faculty member 
in the writer’s institution who constituted himself as “expeditor’” for 
certain able transfer students saved them over a quarter by locating 
courses they could pass by examination, making out alternative se- 
quences, and otherwise helping them. In short, much apparently 


? Acceleration versus Lockstep, Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. 22, pp. 29- 
35, 1943. 
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might be done to save time by better placement of students when 
they enter an institution. Presumably students returning to school 
after the war will present many such problems. And it seems very 
unfortunate that the passing of courses by proficiency examinations 
is being very little used to foster acceleration.® 

A third method of acceleration now widely in use is elimination 
of summer vacation and an approximation to the all year school— 
though if vacations and interim periods are counted out, time in 
school is often nearer ten months. So far, four-quarter students at 
the writer’s institution are making as good grades as those in 
attendance only three quarters. However, 3% of some 300 students in 
medical and engineering four-quarter programs reported that they 
considered their health under par or poor and 15 per cent declared 
themselves fatigued most of the time—percentages distinctly higher 
than in other colleges with three-quarter programs prevailing, though 
possibly more frequent in the grueling medical and engineering 
curricula in any case. Forty-four per cent of a group of medical stu- 
dents in a four-quarter program reported being “fed-up” with col- 
lege; 52 per cent of the medical students and 70 per cent of the 
engineers felt that four-quarter programs should be dropped after 
the war. Again these student reactions should not be over-valued. 
And war-time stresses or burdens of money-earning (25 per cent of 
the engineers reported so using over 15 hours a week) rather than 
the burden of school work may be the important factors. But it may 
be significant here that every group in a total of some 1400 students 
in medicine, engineering, education and agriculture put “‘working”’ as 
the most worthwhile method of spending summers; going to school 
was usually a poor second, travel next, and resting and recreation 
last. Very tentatively the writer ventures the hypothesis that most 
students can manage an “‘all-year” school program even in professional 
schools, but that occasional interruption of formal schooling by work 
and other off-campus experiences is in the long run most sound as 
regards health, mental hygiene, and education. 

Students may accelerate by taking extra courses. There is much 
evidence that many students can successfully carry more courses than 
average. Again the perspective should be broad. Thus of the heavily 
loaded engineering students previously referred to, 19 per cent fe- 
ported that they were members of no social, professional, or other 


* Eckelberry, R. H. “Acceleration in College,” Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 
XIV, pp. 75-8, 1943. 
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group and 61 per cent considered their social life unfortunately lim- 
ited, and half were getting no exercise or participation in sports. 
Such acceleration can be at a cost of other values. But in the College 
of Education and School of Home Economics in the writer’s institu- 
tion, students carefully selected as able, socially well adjusted, healthy, 
and not needing while in school to spend muchgtme in earning, are 
taking extra work without evidence of any untoward effects and are 
graduating a year earlier than would otherwise be the case. The 
tentative conclusion is that colleges have not in the past sufficiently 
taken into account individual differences in ability; careful guidance 
makes possible selective acceleration in college saving much time 
with no unfortunate outcomes. 

A familiar method of acceleration is something described as 
“stream-lining.’’ Condensations of courses for special training pur- 
poses closely related to the war are well known. Steps which might 
perhaps be better described as red-tape cutting and reduction of 
paper work could do a good deal to facilitate the work of both stu- 
dents and faculty, such as eliminating certain laboratory experiments 
or problems or reports of marginal importance, or excusing superior 
students from certain routine requirements or examinations. A real 
compacting or combination of courses is occasionally being tried; 
thus in the writer’s institution an undergraduate ‘‘honors-acceleration 
seminar” permitted a group of superior students to do two related 
courses in one integrated unit. 

By now it should be clear that much saving of time is possible for 
many students. The pre-war lock-step of four years’ undergraduate 
work for almost every student already seems a stupid holding of all 
to the pace of the average. But mass acceleration might be quite as 
stupid. The problem is to adjust the pace of each student to his 
maturity and ability. And that can be done only if the records regard- 
ing him are adequate. Three suggestions are here ventured, in closing. 


ACCELERATION, POST-WAR EDUCATION, AND THE REGISTRAR 


Throughout the above catalog of means of acceleration, three needs, 
as regards records and their use, recur. In the first place, placement 
and credit by examination should become as accepted a method as 
placement and credit on the basis of record from course-sitting, for 
meeting any requirement from entrance to graduation. Such use of 
examinations is of major importance now, in any adequately con- 
trolled program of acceleration. It will be vital for fair handling of 
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individuals returning to school after the war—many of whom will 
have had special training or other educative experiences which can 
hardly be evaluated without such means. 

In the second place, records should include some data besides 
academic credits, to show maturity and all-round competence as well 
as academic proficiency. In the office of the College of Education 
in the writer’s institution, every student each quarter lists any work 
he is doing for money, and any activities in which he is engaged, on 
the same card on which he enrolls for courses; a form filled out at 
entrance summarizes all such data to that time, and has place for 
listing of summer work or travel. By careful planning and a simple 
code, such data can be made a routine part of the regular record.‘ 
With such data, acceleration can be planned with reference to what 
else the student is doing and has done. Only on the basis of such data 
can individuals returning to school after the war be satisfactorily 
placed and programs planned. 

Finally, rules should be made sufficiently flexible that load and 
rate can readily be varied, to suit needs, abilities, and circumstances. 
The old rigidities should never be restored. Only thus can the varied 
needs of those returning to school after the war be met. They, more 
than present students, will need to be accelerated through the edu- 
cational conventionalities. Otherwise, as Lowell said, ‘Maturity may 
easily become over-ripe.”” Veterans of the South Pacific or Tunisia 
will be in no mood to dally through an education at the same rate 
as pre-war college boys. 

‘It is not sufficient that such data should be off somewhere in an adviser's file. 


The most essential of such data should be gathered and kept with the meticulous 
care for which revistrars are famous. 
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Postwar Adjustments in the American 
Educational System 


ERNEST CARL MILLER 


HE CONCEPT of education in the postwar era will be determined 

by the social influences predominating in that period. To pre- 
dict the future outlook for public education one must consider the 
probable social changes of the future. If one scans the pages of 
history one finds that every great war has resulted in a social upheaval. 
When this war ends, exhaustion, starvation and the demobilization of 
armies, navies and war industries will bring great problems to both 
victors and vanquished. Civilization will take on new impulses and 
new directions. But no one can pretend to see clearly the shape and 
form of the social and political structures that will be built on the 
ruins of the present war. It does seem clear, however, that whatever 
social, political and economic changes we may expect after the war, 
such changes will have a far-reaching influence on the American edu- 
cational system, involving operations that are likely to proceed at 
an accelerated pace. 

Among the changes and adjustments in education that we may 
expect in the postwar era, only the following will be discussed in this 
paper: 

1. The rapid influx into our colleges and universities of men and 
women after the demobilization of armies, navies and war 
industries. 

2. Reconstruction of the curriculum to meet the demands arising 
from social and economic changes. 

3. Federal participation in education as a national responsibility. 

4, The reorganization of education as a means of developing an 
articulated school system. 

It should be made clear at the outset that the postwar changes in 
the American educational system presented herewith are not to be 
construed as prophecies made under divine influence and direction. 
They are, of course, only conjectures. But it should be remembered 
that when one does make conjectures he not only has in mind what 
might happen but also what he would like to have happen. Thus I 
approach my subject circumspectly. 
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At the end of this war the soldiers will return from many battle- 
fronts with new ideas and a new outlook concerning the world and 
its social organizations. Women now engaged in war industries and 
in other occupations formerly open only to men will not willingly 
give up the new opportunities that have been opened to them in the 
economic world. These men and women will make increasing demands 
for a chance to get ahead. They will come in large numbers to the 
colleges and universities to continue their training. These institutions 
will be used also by the government for selective demobilization and 
for the rehabilitation of those who suffered casualties during the war. 
Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, speaking recently before a group of college 
presidents and deans, said 


“In considering the educational task of higher institutions in the 
postwar period, I am not forgetting the fact that more than two mil- 
lion youth reach college age each year and that the task of providing 
higher education for a large percentage of this group will continue 
to be the function of higher institutions in the postwar period... . 
For the years immediately following the close of the war, the load 
on colleges and universities may well be double that which they were 
carrying prior to the war.” 


It seems certain that hundreds of thousands of men and women are 
going to demand educational opportunities after the war. A large 
share of these demands will be for instruction in fields of study that 
are now being neglected because they seem to serve no direct purpose 
in the war effort. With these large and sudden increases in enroll- 
ments, colleges and universities will be faced with a serious problem 
of providing the necessary instructional facilities. After the war the 
students will be more mature than those now in college. They will 
try to complete their training as quickly as possible, so the educational 
institutions will be required to abandon some of the less essential 
material in their curricula and to organize accelerated programs. 

It is quite certain that there will be curriculum changes at all levels 
of our school system in the postwar era. Many new courses must be 
offered to meet the demands for technical and vocational training. 
It is even conceivable that some liberal arts colleges will attempt 
to change into trade schools. But the grafting of vocational training 
into our colleges and universities will be detrimental to our whole 
educational system. Vocational training does not make craftsmen out 
of high school and college boys. To be skilled mechanics they must 
have experience. Such experience they can get only in the industrial 
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plants. Vocational schools cannot provide the equipment nor keep 
up with the rapid improvements that are being made by industries. 
Both the machinery and the teachers in such schools are antiquated. 
Industries are setting up their own training schools. Many employers 
are demanding workers who have a background of general education. 
This does not necessarily mean that such workers become better 
skilled technicians because they have a general education but it does 
mean that they have the resources for being the kind of citizens we 
need to maintain our democracy. Of at least 15,000 vocational classi- 
fications in the United States, two-thirds are technical in character. 
Estimates vary, of course, as to the exact number of detailed occupa- 
tions. One of the best sources for obtaining an impression of the 
vastness of the number of occupational classifications is the Alpha- 
betical Index of Occupations, published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. It is evident that whatever kind of vocational training 
program might be provided after the war for the hand-minded boys 
and girls, it cannot offer courses to cover each of these operations but 
must be limited to general fields of pre-vocational training. 

If education is the means by which society prepares youth to enter 
upon the life which exists around him, we may safely conclude that 
the teaching profession will be required to give hospitable considera- 
tion to a great many proposals designed to meet the needs of life in 
the postwar era. Some of the 400 or more courses that are now 
offered in the secondary schools will be abandoned, and new courses 
will be added. There will probably be a broadening of the field of 
social sciences with special emphasis on history, geography, political 
science, and international relations. 

If it is our national aim to continue in or attempt to improve our 
relations with Latin America and to make our contribution toward 
world unity after the war, we must take a greater interest in the life 
of other nations and in world affairs. Such new interests will direct 
our attention not only to the social sciences but also to the study of 
the languages and literatures and to the works and manners of other 
countries, especially of those countries in our own hemisphere. This 
will require better qualified teachers than we have now in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The teaching of modern languages in 
the postwar period probably will begin much earlier in the school 
system, with stress on the development of reading and speaking 
through which the grammatical structure of the language will be 
learned indirectly. There may be other curriculum changes after 
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the war, changes that will emphasize education for civic responsi- 
bility, and for the development of loyalty to democratic ideals and 
institutions. 

In this country public schools and publicly supported colleges and 
universities are controlled by the government of states and local 
communities and not by the Federal Government. It seems safe to 
predict that the influence, support and, in a sense, the control of the 
Federal Government in educational affairs will be extended in the 
postwar period. In 1936 the President of the United States appointed 
the Advisory Committee on Education. The report of that committee 
discusses the whole question of federal support for education and 
the committee concludes on the basis of solid facts that a much larger 
use of federal funds for the support of education is not only justified 
but necessary if an educational program suitable to the needs of a 
modern democracy is to be maintained in this country. The commit- 
tee recommends that there should be explicitly reserved to the state 
and local educational agencies, “the administration of schools, the 
determination of the content and processes of education, and de- 
cisions as to the best uses of the allotment within the types of expendi- 
tures for which federal funds may be made available.” 

In this connection the question arises as to the future use of federal 
funds for the support of private colleges and universities. Will the 
Federal Government give financial support to those private institu- 
tions of higher learning that are confronted with financial problems 
because of (1) a diminishing return on endowment funds, (2) the 
possibility of shrinkage in gifts and bequests, and (3) an increasing 
competition from the publicly supported colleges and universities? 
I think that it would be a misfortune if those private colleges and 
universities that are maintaining high standards failed to secure 
adequate support. I do not mean that every private college and 
university is worthy of continued support. In fact there are many 
such colleges that no longer serve the purpose for which they were 
established. The earliest schools in America were predominantly Chris- 
tian. The earliest colleges in America were religious foundations 
designed primarily for the training of the Christian clergy. The typical 
college of liberal arts in America is still a child of the church. Only 
17 of the 246 colleges founded before 1860 were state institutions. 
At the present time, of the 1690 institutions of higher learning in 
the United States, 1090 are privately controlled and most of these 
were founded and are now operated by the churches. In the earlier 
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years of their existence such colleges filled a real need, but as Trevor 
Arnett pointed out in his Occasional Papers, 


“There is no longer need for a college at almost every cross-road. It 
is easier to go hundreds of miles now than it was to go tens of miles 
years ago. State institutions are numerous and accessible, and are 
extending their services and offerings geographically as well as in scope, 
so that there is little danger that opportunity will be lacking for any- 
one who earnestly desires and is qualified to receive a higher education. 
Furthermore, the wider range of modern college education, requiring 
more extensive buildings and equipment and more highly trained 
facilities than did the old, simpler curriculum, has so increased the 
cost of maintenance that superfluous institutions cannot be tolerated.” 


Thus it seems unreasonable to expect the Federal Government to give 
financial support to superfluous institutions in the postwar period. 

Education is a national responsibility. Educational opportunities 
must be equalized within the nation. This can be done only through 
federal support. At present the Federal Government has only a small 
share in the financial support of education in the United States, and 
among the states there is a wide variation in the ability to support 
education. The Advisory Committee on Education has pointed out 
that a model tax plan applied uniformly in each of the states would 
yield for school purposes less than $14 annually per child of school 
age in three states but more than $125 annually in three other states, 
so it is apparent that some states are unable to provide the minimum 
educational needs that are desirable for the country as a whole. 
Furthermore, those states in which the wealth per child is lowest, 
generally have a large number of children, many of whom eventually 
migrate. Thus the wealthiest communities constantly suffer from an 
influx of poorly educated people. The White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy directed attention to these inequalities and 
pointed out that 


“In the way of formal education the basic need of all children is 
ability to read, write, speak and think. To supply this need is pri- 
marily the function of the schools. . . . To carry on this function the 
school must reach every child in the Nation, and it does not do this at 
present. Moreover, improvement is needed in methods of instruction 
in many phases of education and in many parts of the country. 
To secure such improvement it will be necessary to have better-paid 
and better-prepared teachers, modern school buildings and equipment, 
larger units of school administration, and above all action by the 
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Federal Government to reduce the educational inequalities that now 
exist among and within the States.” 


It seems quite clear that we may expect greater financial support 
of education by the Federal Government after the war, and if we are 
going to receive federal support we must conform to federal stand- 
ards. But it seems to me that those institutions of higher learning 
that are maintaining high standards need not fear that by taking 
federal funds they will be selling their academic birthrights for a 
mess of pottage. Nevertheless, a review of the history of the American 
school system shows that whenever federal funds for education in- 
creased, federal control of education increased also. It seems safe 
to predict that federal support of higher education will go largely 
to state universities, teachers colleges, junior colleges, and other state- 
supported institutions rather than to private institutions. Such a trend 
would affect the student enrollments in these two types of institutions. 
The study of recent trends does not afford a basis for any predictions 
in connection with postwar education, but it is interesting to note 
that enrollment trends in the depression period showed rapid increases 
in state institutions, whereas there was little change in the total num- 
ber of students enrolled in private institutions during that period. 
According to a report issued by the General Education Board, the 
percentage increase in total enrollments for 51 state institutions from 
1928-29 to 1936-37 was 24.9, whereas the percentage increase over 
the same period for 39 private universities was only 3.9, and the 
enrollments in 118 private colleges showed a slight loss during that 
period. The subsidizing of public institutions after the war may 
constitute an even greater shift from private to public institutions. In 
connection with the question of federal funds for education it should 
be noted that in recent years there has been a trend in government 
toward more centralization. That trend probably will continue and, 
if it does, we may expect a more centralized control of education 
in the postwar era. 

The program of education in the United States is arranged in a 
number of separate units such as the eight-year elementary school, 
the four-year high school and the four-year college. The elementary 
school was developed by Horace Mann on the basis of a Prussian 
model, the high school is an American development, and the college 
was originally an English institution. It is difficult to adapt an edu- 
cational system with such historic origins to the purpose it is expected 
to serve. It seems probable that the traditional 8-4-4 plan of our 
educational system will develop into a 6-4-4 plan, consisting of a six- 
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year elementary school, a four-year junior-high-school unit and a four- 
year college devoted to general education. In this plan the colleges 
would be organized as four-year units beginning after the traditional 
sophomore year in high school and ending with the traditional 
sophomore year in the college. At the University of Chicago the 
Bachelor’s degree is granted in recognition of the completion of gen- 
eral education in this new four-year college. For such action the 
University has been condemned recently by many educators and 
educational agencies. The opposition to the Chicago plan is an indi- 
cation of the persistence of the stereotypes we have built up in the 
school system. Those interested in the disposition of the Bachelor’s 
degree have suggested many remedies ranging from the proposal that 
the degree be conferred on every American citizen at birth, to the 
proposal that the use of the Bachelor’s degree be abandoned in the 
American school system. The frequent mention of nostrums whenever 
educational questions are discussed leaves the general impression that 
there is something wrong with our educational system. The manage- 
ment of our educational system seems to be everybody’s business; 
consequently many sure-cure remedies are not only suggested but 
sometimes forced upon American education, and educators are often 
persuaded to direct their course toward the kind of an education the 
people want rather than to the kind they should have. That seems to 
be what is fundamentally wrong with American education. 

There is no magic in the units 6-4-4, but if in this or any similar 
organization we can establish an educational system in the postwar 
era that will make provisions for free schools for youth until they 
have completed their general education; for the completion of that 
education two years sooner than heretofore; and for the improvement 
of the quality of our students, our teachers, and our courses of study, 
then we may conclude that the end of the present world conflict will 
mark another turning point in the American educational system. Edu- 
cation for the most part, until now, has been a matter of literacy. In 
the elementary grades education is concerned chiefly with reading, 
writing and arithmetic; in the institutions of higher learning, chiefly 
with the great traditions of knowledge. Now we are moving in a new 
epoch of human history, comparable perhaps to the Renaissance. The 
issue has been raised in its most radical form by the present war. 
Education can no longer be directed chiefly toward literacy but must 
be directed toward the development of attitudes of inquiry, of critical 
analysis of social forces, co-operation, and social responsibility neces- 
sary for the achievement of a truly democratic society. 











The Medical Curriculum and the War 


GEORGE R. MOON 


LTHOUGH some of you may be familiar with medical schools and 

medical school history, I believe it will enable you to under- 

stand better the proposed plans of the Army and Navy if I outline 
briefly the pre-war developments among the medical schools. 

Medical education has really come of age in this country in the 
past 30 years. Prior to that time it was in a most disorganized state, 
with some very good schools, many very, very poor ones. A study of 
medical education prepared under the auspices of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation about 1910 resulted in rapid improvement, the elimination 
of great numbers of weaker medical schools and, for better or worse, 
practically complete standardization of the medical school program. 

The AMA took a strong stand for high standards and became 
the accrediting agency for medical schools, conducting periodic sur- 
veys and setting standards for approval. The AMA also decided that 
too many physicians might well result in cutthroat competition— 
and where a surgeon is concerned, that might have unpleasant results 
for the public. Hence, there seems to have been an effort to hold 
down the number of medical students to a point that would keep a 
number of graduates coming out each year sufficient to supply the 
country’s needs—but not so large as to result in an over-supply 
of M.D.’s. 

Requirements for admission have been raised. Before 1910, there 
were many men who enrolled in certain medical schools who were 
not even high school graduates; by 1920 a requirement of two 
years in college was uniform and up to this year most class A schools 
had adopted a minimum of three years in college. 

The medical course itself is 4 academic years in length—either 
8 semesters or 12 quarters. The interneship is not a general require- 
ment by the colleges, but most state boards as well as the armed 
forces require it and it is now taken for granted that every medical 
student who graduates also interns. 

The medical school program itself consists of 18 months of “pre- 
clinical” study—chiefly laboratory work on the normal and the 
pathological or abnormal human system. Chemistry, bacteriology, 
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pharmacology or drugs, human physiology, anatomy and pathology 
take up the students’ time day after day. The last 18 months puts 
the student in the hospital wards and the outpatient dispensary 
where he sees innumerable patients and learns to examine them, 
recognize and diagnose their ailments and prescribe their treatment. 
The interneship provides the practical application under experienced 
supervision that enables the young physician to go out on his own. 

This paper is hardly properly named; instead of the “medical 
curriculum and the war,” it is really concerned with the effect of the 
war on the whole medical program, and I want to emphasize that 
Medicine and Dentistry are now on practically identical plans—so 
when I say Medical, I should say Medical and Dental, although I shall 
not repeat both terms all the way through. 

A year or so before the United States entered the war, the medical 
sciences began to consider ways of increasing the supply of doctors 
and dentists. All schools were urged to increase their enrollments as 
fast as possible without reducing the efficiency of the product, and 
this was done. Most schools were able to squeeze in some 10 per cent 
additional students, thus increasing the national enrollment in the 
freshman classes of the medical schools by about 500. 

As most of you know, there is no problem yet so far as the supply 
of good pre-medical students goes. If we can find space for ad- 
ditional men in the medical schools, there are plenty of good men 
waiting to enter. 

With the Declaration of War in December 1941 came the accelera- 
tion of the program of all colleges, and naturally medicine and den- 
tistry were glad to co-operate. 

The different medical schools have foliowed the usual pro- 
cedure of eliminating long vacation periods in order to speed up the 
gtaduation of doctors. At the University of Illinois we had been 
operating on a semester plan—with 2 sixteen-week semesters per 
year, and 8 semesters or 128 weeks to graduate. We shifted to the 
quarter plan, giving 4 twelve-week quarters per year, requiring 12 
quarters or 144 weeks to graduate. The result thus .of speeding up 
the program adds up to sixteen weeks more of training than the 
student got under the old plan. In general, I believe there is also 
less loss through the usual forgetting procedure since the longest 
vacation is now 2 weeks. We think we are training our doctors better 
under the new program than the old. 

Of course there are disadvantages—the student is under a long, 
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steady strain and has no chance to work through a summer to recoup 
his finances or to remove a failure. 

The Army and Navy programs, however, expect to take care of 
the money worries of some 80 per cent of the students—the other 
20 per cent will presumably have to figure things out for themselves, 

Most of the medical schools have now adopted a pre-medical 
requirement of 60 semester hours. At a meeting of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges last October, the Association members 
approved this plan, and it has been accepted all over the country. 
Course requirements will be those considered essential for continuing 
successfully—that is, General, Qualitative and Organic Chemistry, 
General and Vertebrate Zoology and Physics, with basic English and 
usually a little foreign language thrown in. The medical schools took 
this action entirely voluntarily and somewhat against their better 
judgment since most of the deans honestly believe that 2 years of 
pre-medical work is insufficient to prepare for the study and practice 
of medicine. They realized, however, the immediate need for more 
physicians and the difficulty they might have in keeping pre-meds in 
college rather than in service for a three-year period. 

The Army then proceeded to announce its training program. You 
are undoubtedly as familiar with the pre-professional phases as I am 
but I shall summarize briefly: 5 terms of 12 weeks each with the 
student spending a minimum of 8 hours daily on his studies and 
most of Saturday also. The course specifications include the usual 
sciences and some additional social studies. The Army believes that if 
60 hours of credit can be earned by attending 3 classes daily, 5 days 
per week for 72 weeks, with intensive study and practically full time 
including Saturdays on school work, they can cover as much or mote 
material in 60 weeks. The program outlined by the Army calls for 
the equivalent of 81 semester hours to be completed in the 60 weeks. 
Pre-war schooling resulted in 50 semester hours in that time accord- 
ing to the usual standards. 

The Navy program also calls for 5 terms but each term is 16 weeks 
in length making 80 weeks—presumably there will be no Navy basic 
training program, however. 

Most medical schools are now operating on a quarter plan and the 
military program will probably require that all do so. The Army 
and Navy would like a plan whereby some medical schools would be 
opening a freshman class every quarter. In other words, they foresee 
that they will have men ready to enroll in medical school at the close 
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of each term and they hope to have a college ready to take these men 
immediately. 

Presumably the matter of admissions to the medical colleges will 
be handled somewhat as follows: 


The 18 year old boy, after high school graduation, is inducted. He 
has taken or takes the V-12 or A-12 aptitude and other tests and per- 
haps these tests convince the authorities he is good specialty training 
material. He completes his 13 week basic training program and is sent 
to a selected college. Here he embarks on the intensive 60 week pre- 
medical course. He is asked to indicate his choices of medical schools 
and does so, and with the provision that his choice must lie in his 
own Corps Area. 


In the meantime, the medical schools of each Service Command 
will be asked to organize a central admissions and policy committee. 
The records of the men from the various colleges in that Service 
Command will come to this committee, who presumably will refer 
them back to the individual college admissions committees—having 
them considered first by the school which is the student’s first choice. 
If not accepted here, they will be passed to the second, third and 
fourth choice, I suppose. The plan thus proposed provides, therefore, 
that the individual colleges retain the right to refuse acceptance to 
any candidate just as at present. No one has indicated what will 
happen to the boy who is rejected by all schools in his area. 

These men, are, of course, all to be in uniform and will continue 
in uniform in the medical school. If acceptable quarters are available, 
they will live in rooms provided by the school under Army and Navy 
contract and will be under the direct supervision of military officials. 
Meals, tuition and other fees, books, equipment and medical care 
all will probably be provided. The students will not be allowed to 
work outside and their sole responsibility will be to make good in 
their studies. 

They will thus be Privates in the Army or Apprentice Seamen in 
the Navy being sent to school. At the end of the medical course, they 
will receive the M.D. degree and at the same time be commissioned 
as First Lieutenants in the Medical Corps. They will all be given 12 
months leave of absence in which to intern and then, after this 12 
months as civilian internes, they will be called to active duty for 
whatever service the military forces wish. 

We expect also that the men now in medical school, who hold 
commissions in the Reserve Corps, will resign these commissions and 
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enlist as Privates or Apprentice Seamen and continue in medical 
school under the general conditions as outlined. They will have to 
pass the same physical examination as is required of Army or Navy 
enlisted men. Those students who cannot pass the physical examina- 
tion will continue in school as civilians paying their own way as 
heretofore. 

The general program calls for each medical school to continue 
to enroll as many students as possible, with about 60 per cent in 
Army uniform, 20 per cent in Navy uniform and 20 per cent in 
civilian clothes. The colleges will set their own standards for this 
last 20 per cent and select them entirely without reference to the 
Army or Navy. In other words, there will be some opportunity for 
women, older men, 4F’s or even conscientious objectors to get a 
medical or dental education. 

Since the title of this paper is the “Curriculum” I can make a 
few comments on that subject. The military authorities, to date, have 
made no recommendations as to changes in courses. The changes which 
have resulted from the war are those which the medical men have 
instituted in order to enable the young physicians to handle better the 
war-time problems. New courses in the treatment of burns, wounds 
and fractures, the handling of blood plasma, shock and hemorrhage, 
tropical medicine and such allied topics as parasitology, and aviation 
medicine have all been introduced. All medical students at Illinois 
are required to take a very thorough course in First Aid, aimed at 
meeting the various catastrophes that might result from war, such as 
bombings and fire. 

The military authorities insist that there will be very little drill 
for the students in uniform, from 1 to 3 hours per week at most and 
perhaps one hour per week of what they call “military medicine.” 

Inquiries are continuous as to when the next class will enroll—at 
Illinois and other medical schools. The Association of American 
Medical Colleges, 5 South Wabash, Chicago, Illinois, has been keep- 
ing a calendar on all medical schools. For example, in this general 
area, in June 1943, classes will begin at Illinois and Wisconsin; in 
the fall of ’43, Indiana, Marquette and Michigan; in January ’44, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Iowa, Minnesota, Northwestern, Wayne and 
Washington University; Loyola and Wisconsin in February; Illinois 
in March; Indiana in May; Marquette in July; Minnesota and North- 
western in September; University of Chicago, Washington and Wayne 
and Wisconsin in October; Loyola in November. Hence by the end 
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of 1944, there will be a medical class enrolling some place in this 
midwestern area almost every month. 

The college man who must advise pre-medical or pre-dental stu- 
dents should remember the following: 


(a) 60 semester hours has been set as the standard pre-medical re- 
quirement by the Association of Medical Colleges. 

(b) Medical schools have been authorized to make tentative selec- 
tions of first year classes as far ahead as June 1944. 

(c) The 18 year old inductee from now on will have to handle his 
application for pre-medical and medical work through military 
channels—if accepted he is simply a soldier in uniform being 
sent to school as a part of his military training program. 

(d) The boy who is less than 18 should probably be advised to enroll 
in college and start his pre-professional studies. He will probably 
have a somewhat better chance to convince the military authori- 
ties of his aptitude for his chosen field if he has already accom- 
plished something in that field. 

(e) The Army and the Navy will insist that medical and dental stu- 
dents attend college within their own area—they don’t propose to 
permit them to travel any farther than essential. 


For the general public, I should reiterate that the medical course is 
now a better course than before the war program was instituted. We 
believe that the present program—though accelerated and hence 
shortened in total time—will result in better trained doctors and 
dentists. Any loss through the abbreviated pre-medical time will 
probably appear in the cultural rather than the actual practical side 
of the doctor’s life and perhaps the military experience will compen- 
sate for that loss. 








Success of Transferring Graduates of Junior 
College Terminal Curricula* 


WALTER CrosBy EELLS 


OCCASION FOR THE STUDY 


y THE past 15 years numerous studies have been made of the 
success of junior college graduates who have transferred to the 
upper divisions of colleges or universities for advanced work.1 Most 
of these studies have shown that the great majority of junior college 
graduates have done satisfactory work in the higher educational 
institutions which they have entered, and in many cases distinctly 
superior work, and have carried off their share of upper class and 
graduation honors. Ample evidence has been presented to show that 
they have been adequately prepared for advanced work in higher 
institutions. But usually they have taken courses especially planned 
to prepare them for transfer. In the earlier years of the junior college 
movement the preparatory or transfer function was considered the 
chief function of the junior college, and the institution was judged 
largely if not entirely by the success of its graduates who continued 
their studies at the university level. 


The Terminal Function. In more recent years, however, increasing 
emphasis has been placed on the so-called terminal function of the 
junior college. Studies recently conducted by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges show that only about one student in each 


* This study was initiated in the autumn of 1941 as one of the series of studies 
of junior college terminal education undertaken by the Washington office of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges with special funds contributed by 135 
junior colleges. Incomplete returns in the Spring of 1942 were sufficient to warrant 
a preliminary report on the study at the meeting of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars (Junior College Section) at Chicago, April 14, 1942. Sub- 
sequently reports were received concerning several hundred additional students. 
Pressure of wartime duties and other factors have delayed completion of the study 
and preparation of it for publication until the spring of 1943.—W.C.E. 

1The first extensive statistical study of this type was one made by the author at 
Stanford University and reported by him and by Registrar Mitchell at the meeting 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars at Cleveland, in 1928. See 
John Pearce Mitchell and Walter Crosby Eells, ‘‘The University Records of Stu- 
dents from Junior Colleges,” Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (April, 1928), vol. 3, pp. 362-85. Numerous other studies have been 
published in subsequent years in the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS and in the Junior College Journal. 
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four that enter junior college ever goes on to any higher educational 
institution. For three-fourths of its students, therefore, the junior 
college marks the completion of formal full-time college education. 
Under normal conditions, and still more so under wartime conditions, 
thousands of college students, from choice or from necessity, will 
not continue their formal education beyond the sophomore level. The 
junior college increasingly is offering a group of curricula designed 
especially to meet the particular needs of such students. These have 
become commonly known as terminal curricula.* 

Some of these terminal curricula are distinctly general or cultural 
in nature, designed primarily to develop good citizenship and broad 
social understanding. Others combine general and vocational or 
occupational training. There is a considerable group of semiprofes- 
sions between the level of the trades and the level of the professions 
for which two years of college training are commonly considered 
necessary and sufficient. Such semiprofessional positions are especially 
numerous in the business, engineering, agricultural, secretarial, home- 
making, public service (including teaching), and health fields. Semi- 
professional curricula have been adequately developed as yet in only 
a portion of the junior colleges, but such curricula are sure to receive 
much greater emphasis as soon as the war is over. 

Some junior college administrators have stated that they have 
repeatedly offered various terminal curricula but that students will 
not enroll in them in any significant numbers.* Most of their stu- 
dents, they say, insist on preparing for the university, or their parents 
insist on their behalf, even though the data show that three-quarters 
of them, in all probability, never will enter any higher educational 


? Walter C. Eells and others, Why Junior College Terminal Education?, Ameti- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., 1941, p. 60. 

* The designations “terminal curricula” and “terminal education,” like some other 
words in the educational vocabulary, are perhaps not the happiest ones. These 
terms, however, have become increasingly often used and are encountered fre- 
quently in the growing literature of the field. More and more, too, we are realizing 
that education never should terminate from the cradle to the grave. There is a very 
definite terminus, however, to formal, full-time education in the schools and it is 
in that sense that terminal is used in this paper and in the general literature of the 
junior college. For further discussion of this matter see W. C. Eells and others, 
Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., 1941, p. 14. 

*This is not universally true. There are numerous exceptions. Under appropriate 
guidance practices the proportion of junior college graduates from terminal cur- 
ricula at Pasadena Junior College, California, increased in 14 years from 4 per 
cent to 72 per cent; at Tennessee Wesleyan College in seven years from 23 per 
cent to 69 per cent. See ‘Popularity of Terminal Curricula,” Why Junior College 
Terminal Education?, pp. 65-68. 
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institution. Young America, and the parents of young America, are 
ambitious. They are unwilling upon entrance to the junior college 
to close the door completely to any possibility of subsequent entrance 
to educational institutions above the junior college level. If the door 
at least could be left slightly ajar to permit possible transfer, they 
(and their parents) would be much more likely to select a terminal 
course when other factors pointed in that direction. It is unlikely that 
many terminal students would want to transfer, even if the oppor- 
tunity were offered. Ample data are available to show that the junior 
college is in fact terminal for a great majority of the students who 
complete terminal curricula in them. The important point is that more 
young men and young women undoubtedly would select terminal 
curricula with enthusiasm and with satisfaction if they felt the pos- 
sibility of transfer were not thereby irrevocably closed. 

The registrar of one large junior college has very recently expressed 
the situation as follows:* 

When students enter the junior college, they should have a rather 
definite educational plan, if counseling in high school has been well 
done. It is true, however, that under some circumstances a student 
who has entered junior college with the plan of taking only two years 
of formal education of a semiprofessional nature might experience a 
genuine change in ideas and in financial resources for further educa- 
tion. Under this circumstance, it would be wise and just good sense 
to make the semiprofessional training count as credits to the fullest 
possible extent. 


University Policies and Practices. On the other hand, many uni- 
versities and senior colleges understandably have felt it wise to limit 
enrollment to students who have completed a course of study which 
duplicates exactly that of their own freshman and sophomore years 
or is very closely similar to it. Some entrance officers, however, in 
recent years have been inclining to the view that the particular pattern 
of a prospective student’s work may not be as important as the quality 
of that work as a basis for possible entrance and probability of suc- 
cessful continuation of university work. Cautiously and with nu- 
merous restrictions, some universities during the past decade have 
agreed to accept on an experimental basis graduates of various termi- 
nal curricula if the student has done a high quality of work in his 
curriculum and is recommended by the junior college from which 
he has graduated. 


* J. A. Humphreys, ‘The Question Box,” JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS (April, 1943), 18:322. 
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One junior college registrar, in connection with the present study, 
wrote to the author as follows: 


While some students who expect to transfer do not do so, others 
who when they entered expected to take only two years of college 
work find that they can finance four years and so go on elsewhere. 
It seems to me there will always be many cases of this nature. The 
best plan would be to set up the two-year curricula on a terminal 
basis, and then get the senior colleges and universities to accept those 
students capable of continuing their education with two years of 
credit regardless of what they have taken. Although we still find 
some institutions are strict about granting credit for courses taken out 
of sequence from the standpoint of their own curricula, we find that 
an increasing number will accept whatever the student has had with 
us so long as his work has been satisfactory. A more liberal transfer 
policy on the part of four-year institutions, it seems to me, would 
make it possible for the junior college to concentrate on terminal 
education, which is its fundamental job. 


Five years ago transfer credit for semiprofessional courses in some 
of the California junior colleges was given under certain restrictions 
by the University of California, University of Southern California, 
Occidental College, and others. Pasadena Junior College reported that 
graduates of their semiprofessional courses in such fields as forestry, 
floriculture, printing, and radio broadcasting had been accepted by 
institutions of the East and of the Middle West as well as those 
of the Far West provided the student had made a grade of A or B 
in these fields and was recommended by the junior college. Special 
conditions governing the new policy on the part of the University of 
California were announced in October, 1937.° 

If a student and his parents can be assured upon entrance to a 
junior college that if he enrolls in the terminal curriculum apparently 
best suited to his needs and does a satisfactory quality of work in 
that curriculum, and if he then changes his mind and decides that 
after all he wants to go on to advanced work at the university, colleges 
and universities of recognized standing will admit him to appropriate 
curricula at the upper division level, then the problems of guidance 
will be greatly simplified and the greatest hindrance to the populari- 
zation of terminal curricula will be removed. 

Questions for Consideration. To what extent have graduates of 
terminal curricula actually been admitted to higher educational insti- 


*See Junior College Journal (January, 1938), 8:195-96; and (November, 1938), 
9:93. 
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tutions? What are some of the characteristics of such students? Have 
their credits been accepted at face value or have they been rejected 
or reduced upon transfer? Have these students made good in the 
institutions which they have entered? Answers to these questions have 
been requested by many junior college administrators and counselors 
and by senior college and university admissions officers and regis- 
trars.’ 

A study completed by the registrar of Los Angeles Junior College 
in 1938 indicated that the graduates of their semiprofessional cur- 
ricula who chose to go on to four-year colleges had on the average 
demonstrated their ability to make as good grades in the upper- 
division college courses as they did in the junior college and semi- 
professional courses. As a matter of fact they were on the average 
significantly higher.’ This study, however, was limited to the gradu- 
ates of a single junior college, and was made five years ago. 

The present study is the result of an effort to secure pertinent 
statistical data on a nationwide basis and to present it in objective 
form so summarized as to reveal distinct trends and significant con- 


clusions. 
METHOD OF THE STUDY 


Inquiry of Junior College Registrars. After preliminary conferences 
with several junior college registrars, a letter was sent to the registrars 
of all junior colleges in the country asking how many students had 
graduated from terminal curricula, preferably in the past ten years, 
and had then transferred to higher educational institutions. Indi- 
viduals to be included were described as follows: 


Graduates To Be Included. All graduates of “terminal courses,” as 
far as available, who have later transferred to higher educational insti- 
tutions and who have been given credit for their junior college work. 


*The problem indicated by these questions was recommended for further study 
more frequently than any other by junior college administrators at a series of 24 
special conferences on terminal education conducted by the author in all parts of 
the country in the autumn of 1940. Note also the questions in “The Question 
Box” page 322 of the April, 1943 issue of the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS: “Is college credit granted for semiprofessional 
courses? If so, at full credit?” and the answer: ‘At the moment no one has the final 
answer to this question.” The present study does not claim to be a final answer, but it 
does present more extensive data on these and related questions than have been 
previously assembled. 

8 Junior College Journal (March, 1938), 8:319. See also the report in rather 
general terms by W. H. Smith, “The Transfer of Students in Terminal Curricula 
of Mississippi Junior Colleges,” JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 


LEGIATE REGISTRARS (July, 1941), 16:479-83. 
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Include those for whom transcripts were furnished even if you are 
not sure they entered. Include all graduates of courses which are not 
ordinarily considered as available for transfer to standard universities 
and senior colleges whether or not you designate them formally as 
“terminal” courses. 


Only a minority of the junior colleges, of course, could report 










AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
tudy of Success of Transferring Graduates of Terminal Curricula 
. Reporting junior college 





(Use rubber stamp if possible.) 


2. Name of student 











Last First Middle 
8. Year of graduation 2.0.0.0... . Curriculum 
4. Approximate rank in Upper quarter 5. Average A 
duating class Second quarter grade, 2 years B 
Check one) Third quarter (Check one) Cc 
Lowest quarter D 
6. Institution entered Year. 
7, City State 





8. Remarks: 








© eport concerning student named on other side of this card: 





high institution 
aporting higher (Use rubber stamp if possible.) 








1. [1 No record of 5. Curriculum entered 
entrance 6. Granted full credit for 2 years of junior college work, 
2. 0 Entered except 
3. (J Withdrew before 7. Semester (or quarter) hours: 
graduation First year: Taken... Passed 
0 a. For poor Second year: Taken —....... ... mene 
8. Approximate position in class, first year: (Check) 
scholarship Wane aunsen , 
CO b. For other Sine ce" or About average 
reasons Lowest quarter Below average 
4. O) Graduated 9. Approximate position in class, second year: (Check) ‘ 
} sae — bove average 
Second quarter 
4a.[] Still in Third quarter or About average 
Lowest quarter Below average 
resi dence 





10. Handicaps or remarks: 











Fic. 1. Form of Inquiry Card Used for the Study. (Front: For Junior College Reg- 
istrars. Back: For University and Senior College Registrars.) 
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such students.® To the registrar of each of these was sent an appro- 
priate number of 3” x 5” cards. A copy of this card is reproduced 
as Figure 1. The junior college registrar was asked to furnish for each 
student the information indicated on the front of this card. Cards 
were ultimately received from 67 junior colleges, representing 2841 
students who had entered higher institutions or had contemplated 


TERMINAL GRADUATES TOTAL STUDENTS IN 
PLANNING CONTINUATION ALL JUNIOR COLLEGES (1941) 
N = 2841 N = 267,000 








WESTERN 












WESTERN 






(Californie) 






(California) 








46 % 41% 





WORTH CENTRAL 









26% 


PUBLIC: 29 colleges, 1679 students 
PRIVATE: 38 colleges, 962 studexte 


Fic. 2. Geographical Distribution of Graduates of Junior College Terminal Cur- 
ricula Planning to Continue Their Education, and of All Students Enrolled in 
Junior Colleges, 1941. 


entrance at least to the extent of having their transcripts sent for 
evaluation.” 

Distribution of these 2841 students by regional areas, using the 
regions comprised in the territories of the six regional associations 


* Fifteen junior colleges, as follows, reported more than 40 such students each: 
Los Angeles City College, California, 775; Pasadena Junior College, California, 
314; Pikeville College, Kentucky, 213; Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Illinois, 
182; Morton Junior College, Illinois, 103; Waldorf College, Iowa, 88; San Jose 
Junior College, Califoznia, 83; Marion College, Virginia, 79; Averett College, 
Virginia, 74; St. Catherine Junior College, Kentucky, 60; Mount Vernon Semi- 
nary, D.C., 54; Tennessee Wesleyan College, Tennessee, 50; Bay City Junior 
College, Michigan, 47; State A. & M. College, Arkansas, 44; San Mateo Junior 
College, California, 44. 

There is no complete agreement as to just what constitutes a “terminal cur- 
riculum’’ and there was doubtless some lack of uniformity in the selection of stu- 
dents by the different registrars to fit the definition quoted above. Some registrars 
of senior colleges and universities to which these students transferred wrote that 
they had not considered them particularly as graduates of terminal curricula, They 
were so classified, however, by the registrars of the junior colleges furnishing the 
original names. 
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of colleges and secondary schools as criteria, is shown in Table I. 

This distribution is shown graphically in Figure 2, in comparison 
with the corresponding percentage distribution of all junior college 
students in the country in 1941, the year the study was initiated. 
The distribution of graduates of terminal curricula applying for trans- 
fer roughly approximates the proportional distribution of all junior 
college students. 

Request of University and Senior College Registrars. When all the 
cards had been received in the Washington office they were sorted 
according to the higher institutions which the students expected to 
enter (item #6). There were 402 such institutions. The cards for 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 2841 GRADUATES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE TERMINAL 
CURRICULA REPORTED AS HAVING ENTERED OR APPLIED FOR 
ENTRANCE TO HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 














REGION STUDENTS PERCENTAGE 
NS 6 ileiaxiavanvcane ees 53 1.9% 
iiddle Statesies occ cae sisiceicucaaecus 110 3.9 
NOG Er C@GNORAN gos sc, c56 nk oceania 725 25.5 
CET Ca eee rer rine ne are 615 21.6 
DERE WONG af donne heist sneer 40 14 
Western (California). ............... 1298 45-7 

Ws i dvas4cuveandeiaieanss 2841 100.0% 











each higher institution were then sent to the registrar of the institu- 
tion, with the following explanatory letter and request to furnish 
the information called for on the back of the card (see Figure 1). 


March 5, 1942 
This letter, although mimeographed, contains two important re- 
quests for your assistance and co-operation. You doubtless know that 
the American Association of Junior Colleges is engaged in a series of 
studies of “terminal education” in junior colleges. For the most part, 
of course, terminal education means that the student completes his 
formal education in the junior college. We find, however, that a con- 
siderable number of students who have completed terminal curricula 
change their minds and decide that they want to continue their formal 
education in some higher educational institution. How extensive is 
this practice? Should it be encouraged? Are such students successful 
in their advanced work? These and a number of other related ques- 
tions are important to answer if the most intelligent guidance is to be 
given to entering students, particularly now in time of war. 
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First important request. 1 have secured from 67 junior colleges in 
28 states the names on separate cards of 2841 graduates of “ter- 
minal” curricula who have later entered or tried to enter higher 
educational institutions. The names of 402 such higher institutions 
are found on these cards. Your institution is one of these 402. I am 
enclosing the cards for the students who selected your institution. I 
would appreciate it greatly if you would aid this important study by 
giving me the necessary information concerning these students in order 
to make my follow-up study representative, reliable, and complete. 

I have been asked to make a report on this study at the meeting of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars to be held in Chi- 
cago the middle of April. It is obvious that a satisfactory report 
cannot be given unless I can have the prompt co-operation of the 
registrars of the country. Will you be good enough to have these cards 
completed, according to the instructions on the enclosed page, and 
returned to me, if possible, before April 1. 

Second important request. In case you haye adopted any general 
policy of dealing with applications for entrance from graduates of 
junior college terminal curricula, will you send me a brief statement 
of that policy, which I may quote if it proves desirable. 

I recognize that registrars’ offices are probably heavily loaded with 
work now on account of wartime adjustments, but I trust that the 
importance of this study will cause you to give the needed co-opera- 
tion in the near future. 


Replies of Registrars. Replies were received from most of the 
registrars. (Obviously, desired information from the University of 
Paris and the University of the Philippines could not be secured!) 
Only 26 registrars failed to reply, and most of these were in insti- 
tutions to which only a single student contemplated entrance. Prob- 
ably in most such cases he did not actually enter. Special appreciation 
is due the 94 per cent of busy college and university registrars who 
co-operated in furnishing the information requested. Without this 
co-operation on their part, this study would not have been possible. 

Students and Institutions Included in the Study. Ultimately infor- 
mation was received concerning 2080 junior college graduates of 
terminal curricula who actually entered 319 institutions of higher 
education. The geographical distribution of these 319 institutions 
and 2080 students is shown in Table II. 

“4 Following are the ten institutions entered by 40 or more students each with a 
total for the ten of 815: University of California at Los Angeles, California, 164; 


University of Southern California, 136; San Jose State College, California, 96; 
University of California at Berkeley, 94; Northwestern University, Illinois, 70; 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ENTERED BY GRADUATES OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TERMINAL CURRICULA AND NUMBER OF 
GRADUATES ENTERING THEM 




















COLLEGES STUDENTS 
REGION 
NuMBER PeRcENTAGE | NuMBER | PERCENTAGE 

Mow Basiead......... 06000005: 19 6.0% 46 2.2% 
Middle States... ....6..scece. 39 12.2 82 3.9 
re 128 40.1 666 32.0 
I 4n'knndvxavnseece6 84 26.3 499 24.0 
BMRGIMER El 695 c50S6Giec1s cess 12 3.8 19 3.8 
Western (California)......... 37 11.6 708 34.1 

Rs Viectseucesesuess 319 100.0% 2080 100.0% 




















It will be noted that the percentage distribution is not markedly 
different from that of Figure 2 except for the considerably greater 
proportion of students actually entering California institutions. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GRADUATES OF TERMINAL CURRICULA 


Curricular Distribution. The curricular distribution of the 2841 
students planning to transfer is shown in detail in Table III. The 
classification plan used is the same as that used in the monograph, 
Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education.” 

The numbers are sufficiently large in four major fields to justify 
separate consideration in the analysis which follows. These are the 
General Cultural, Business, Public Service,?* and Engineering and 
Technology fields. The percentage distribution in these main fields 
is shown in Figure 3 for the 2080 junior college graduates who actually 
entered higher institutions. For comparison the distribution in the 
same fields of more than 40,000 terminal students in 293 junior 





University of Chicago, Illinois, 70; Morehead State Teachers College, Kentucky, 
52; Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 50; University of Kentucky, 43; 
Santa Barbara State College, California, 40. In addition there were 32 institutions 
entered by 10 to 39 students each, with a total of 533; and 277 institutions entered 
by fewer than 10 students each, with a total of 744. 

” Walter C. Eells and others, Present Status of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion. American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., 1941, chapter V. 

*The great majority of the graduates in this field are from teacher training 
courses. Unquestionably teaching should be considered a professional field, requir- 
ing at least four years of preparation beyond the high school. At present, however, 
in at least 27 of the states it is possible for a graduate of a junior college to re- 
ceive the necessary certification for some type of public school teaching. See Why 
Junior College Terminal Education?, pp. 56-57. 
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TABLE III 
CURRICULAR DISTRIBUTION OF 2841 GRADUATES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TERMINAL CURRICULA PLANNING TO TRANSFER TO 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
J STUDENTS 
— UNIOR 
CoLLeces Poms hiiine Womzn 
ee eee errr ree 36* 735 334 401 
caeasins saceenbikaneed 8 54 16 38 
RESUME AL NCED 5.5 (c.6.<:0\osisisoe seieis'ce's 12 412 193 219 
SN ike ckinerimanacanneed 4 67 ‘4 63 
Miscellaneous designations (15).... 20 202 121 81 
PAN sacs ss csp nenewine sae 6 22 22 o 
SE pcpckweevccderncnie 3 9 9 0 
III yoo cao 5 eis ei: 4rs sio'e'eseyate.eielers 2 10 10 Oo 
PROECAOUIORITS oo oo.oso:5.0: 10/0 0:6 sis 6 06 I 3 oO 
RNR ES Bie iaietsic oie )s'sore 0's. 515's sis 105 055 44 856 555 301 
rere tere 23 115 8 107 
SUI 05. vatssccdcsaveveess 8 63 38 25 
Commerce and Administration. ... I 116 105 II 
PRMMRNNMN ac Fanc Zoi isle aie. Gs ies els 4:0:8'sxehe 13 353 231 122 
eee 8 103 78 25 
Business Administration.......... 7 37 33 4 
RRP IRIT 655-0 sais irs: sieicieiors:s':eic'e's's 7 55 54 I 
Merchandising. ..........se.ee: 3 12 8 4 
RADOOl PHOOBCUNE 6 5c.c cess ccciscwes I I ° I 
Registrar's Assistant............ I I fe) I 
Engineering and Technology......... II 296 288 8 
I 6 a6 6eeseceusecees 2 208 208 fe) 
errr I 25 25 fe) 
Industrial Engineering........... I 10 10 ) 
PRP MI NAOMI ores 1165 01014 ci sie'slaieivie 3 4 4 fe) 
Radio BAGINCETING... ....0000660560¢ I 4 4 fe) 
SINE Bee awiaiavar eo oloiercteieiexersie's-sia 4 36 28 8 
PRRRCRMORMAED 510, 5:0.o.0'oseieia.00's/0.018 2 6 6 fc) 
ER iccccseveneesvees I 3 3 fr) 
RIPREIEANES Sere cay os cisi6 kiss ois 486s eer 13 139 59 80 
BRO ts Sis oaliiespinicws ciate wore «als 8 63 24 39 
ME iyo vcis)reic sic isiale sierorerevetelelaiievsrsi 5 52 20 32 
BRIN MONI PANID 5 55 5 (555 05.2 516-0: siiere- cies 2 14 13 I 
CORES Soc onoee aoe 2 6 I 5 
Ee 3 4 I 3 
FICRWW SEVUICES 5. oo sissv.c:siieeeccaeees 7 41 II 30 
Note Nace orcs o's sisioleieleiaie wisiets 2 8 fe) 8 
Medical Secretary. .............. I 4 fe) 4 
ADAM ALAGSIBLANS «5.0: 6.5:6.60:6:0.0:00 00.0 2 3 fo) 3 
Laboratory Technician........... 2 7 3 4 
 atiac in iewnasneKks I 8 re) 8 
Oe re 2 II 8 3 
eh) vec. 6 38 I 37 ' 
[OOS ee re 3 20 13 7 
eee ee 20 685 137 548 
pg errr ree 17 606 116 490 
* The bold face subtotals in this column are not necessarily totals of the courses listed in 
the field. Thus one junior college may offer a “general,” and a “liberal arts,” curriculum, but 
is reported only once under the heading ‘General Cultural.” 
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‘iia Juston STUDENTS 
a TOTAL Men Women 
Physical Education............... 3 43 6 37 
Recreational Leadership........... 3 24 6 18 
i re I 9 9 fC) 
Ey so vcxakcsnerenens I 3 fC) 3 
ooo oncgducdesend 3 9 2 7 
PE I occ cocccndcavcanes I 7 fC) 7 
I i u's d ueeceneases I I I fe) 
SII 6 5 iii reaeneweneen I II I fr) 
Wis sain keckeneenceueol 67 2841 1422 1419 

















colleges is also shown.’* The proportion of students included in the 
present study in the General Cultural and Public Service fields is 
almost twice as great as the proportion of the total enrollment in 
those fields; markedly less for students in the Business fields; and 
slightly less in the Engineering and Technology field. 

Year of Graduation. The year of graduation from junior college of 
the larger group of 2841 students is shown graphically in Figure 4. 
For the seven years from 1934 to 1940 the average was more than 
300 per year. 

Junior College Grades. Grade distribution for the 2841 students 
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Fic. 3. Curricular Distribution of Graduates of Junior College Terminal Cur- 
ricula Who Transferred to High Educational Institutions, and of Students Enrolled 
in Terminal Curricula in 293 Junior Colleges, 1938-39. 


™ Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education, p. 52. 
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as a whole and separately for each sex are shown in Figure 5. Ap- 
proximately a third of the group (34 per cent) had an average grade 
for their two years in junior college of A or B. The women stood 
higher than the men, almost half of them (45 per cent) having this 
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Fic. 4. Year of Graduation from Junior College of 2841 “Terminal” Students 
Who Planned to Transfer to Higher Educational Institutions. 


standard as compared with less than a quarter (23 per cent) of the 
men. On the other hand almost two-thirds of this group of graduates 
of terminal curricula had only a C average or lower.” 


SUCCESS IN THE UNIVERSITY OR SENIOR COLLEGE 


University or Senior College Status. The greatest interest and sig- 
nificance, of course, attaches to an analysis of the records of the 
graduates of terminal curricula after they had actually been admitted 
to senior colleges or universities. The status of the 2080 students 
reported on by the registrars is summarized compactly in Figure 6, 
both for the group as a whole and for the five important component 
groups mentioned above. This figure shows that 42 per cent had 

* A comparison of the junior college grades of this group of 2841 junior col- 


lege graduates with those of the smaller group of 1177 of them who subsequently 
graduated from senior colleges or were still in residence is shown later in Figure 8. 
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graduated and 14 per cent were still in residence and most of them 
presumably would graduate—a total of 1177 or 56 per cent, who 
had not withdrawn when the reports on their status was made. 
Figure 6 also shows that only 5 per cent were reported as having 
withdrawn distinctly for poor scholarship. Thirty-nine per cent were 
reported as having withdrawn for other reasons—health, finances, 
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Fic. 5. Distribution of Junior College Grades for 2841 Graduates of Terminal 
Curricula Who Planned to Transfer to Higher Educational Institutions. 


illness, change of residence, marriage, entrance to the armed services, 
transfer to other institutions, and other factors which are independent 
of scholarship, although in some cases perhaps poor scholarship was 
a contributing factor in causing the student to decide to withdraw. 
Approximately 8 per cent of the entire group, or one-fifth of those 
reported as withdrawing for other reasons, were teachers or prospec- 
tive teachers who enrolled only for summer sessions or other short 
sessions and were not candidates for graduation. In one Southern 
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state for a time a graduate of a junior college teacher training course 
could secure renewal of her certificate by taking three additional 
hours in summer school. This fact accounts for a considerable group 
of students who entered but withdrew before graduation—and with 
no thought of taking a course leading to graduation. This group of 
summer session students (when known) is separately indicated in 
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Fic, 6. Status in University or Senior College of 2080 Graduates of Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Curricula Who Transferred to Higher Educational Institutions. 


the large circular graph by the dotted partial radial line. It is indicated 
similarly in the smaller circle for the Public Service group where 
this summer school contingent constituted more than two-fifths of 
those reported as withdrawing for reasons other than poor scholar- 
ship. The Public Service group is the only sub-group for which the 
proportion of successful completion or continuance in residence is 
less than half. It would be more than half here, also, if the atypical 
summer school group were not included. 

The best record is that of the graduates in the General Cultural 
field, with 67 per cent graduated or still in residence, followed 
closely by those in the Engineering and Technology field, with 65 
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per cent. For the Miscellaneous group the corresponding figure is 
63 per cent, and for the Business group it is 54 per cent. On the 
whole these would seem to be very favorable records, particularly in 
view of the very small proportion reported definitely as having with- 
drawn on account of poor scholarship. The largest proportion with- 
drawn for poor scholarship was in the Buiness group, but even in 
this case the figure was only 8 per cent. It is clear, therefore, that the 
graduates of junior college terminal curricula who have been accepted 
in the past have proved on the whole to be good university risks. 
Strictly comparable data on a national scale are not available. It 
may be noted, however, that in the extensive study of college student 
mortality sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education six years ago, 
based upon data concerning more than 15,000 students who entered 
25 widely representative universities, it was found that 62 per cent 
of the students withdrew without obtaining a degree. The per- 
centage varied from 42 per cent in one university to 80 per cent in 
another.’® In a more recent study in Missouri colleges it was found 
that 53 to 67 per cent of those entering failed to return during their 
junior year and only 14 per cent secured bachelors’ degrees.* 
Graduate Work and Honors. No systemiatic effort was made to 
inquire concerning continuance into graduate work or regarding 
graduation honors and other evidence of special scholastic distinction. 
A number of comments on such features, however, were made by the 
university registrars under item 10, ‘Handicaps or remarks.” Below 
are reported such comments concerning 50 students. If specific ques- 
tions had been asked doubtless the total number reported would have 
been larger. These data, therefore, do not justify statistical analysis. 
It is interesting to note, however, that men are mentioned more 
frequently than women (men, 30; women, 20); also that the grades 
earned by these students in their junior college terminal curricula were 
for the most part not strikingly predictive of unusual scholastic dis- 
tinction. Their average junior college grades were as follows: 


NE Os 5.5 55555.64taae 9 students 
er ee een re re tree 24 students 
BIE 656 os 655 tied deena 16 students 
6 Tee ET eer eT rere iy? 1 student 


* John H. McNeely, College Student Mortality, U. S. Office of Education Bul- 
letin, 1937, No. 11, Washington, D.C., p. 9. 

™" Wallace A. Hilton and W. W. Carpenter, “‘Persistency of Students,’ Journal of 
Higher Education (May, 1943), 14:268-70. 
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The comments on these 50 students follow: 
Graduates of General Cultural Curricula. 


Also completed one year of graduate work—Occidental College. 

Graduated with honors in English, Also received Master of Arts 
degree at University of California—Scripps College. 

Graduated cum laude—University of Southern California. 

Graduated with cum laude honors—Union College (Kentucky). 

Wellesley College Scholar in senior year—Wellesley College. 

Student of excellent ability—Emmanuel Missionary College. 

An excellent student—Ferris Institute. 

Graduated with high distinction; Phi Beta Kappa—University of 
Michigan. 

Graduated with cum laude honors—Western Michigan College of 
Education. , 

Excellent record. Commencement speaker. President of student 
association—Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Remarkable record under handicap of deafness—Coker College. 

Excellent student—Brigham Young University. 


Graduates of Business Curricula. 


Also completed one year of graduate work—Occidental College. 

Graduated with distinction—San Jose State College (3 students). 

Graduated with honors in Commerce—San Jose State College. 

Graduated magna cum laude—University of Southern California. 

Graduated cum laude—University of Southern California. 

Very satisfactory and desirable student—Carthage College. 

Ninth in class of 319—lIIlinois State Normal University. 

Received Master in Business Administration degree—University of 
Chicago (4 students). 

Received Master in Business Administration degree. Superior stu- 
dent—University of Chicago. 

Graduated with distinction—Indiana University. 

Excellent student—Park College. 

Excellent student—Rutgers University. 

Received scholarship for highest average—Niagara University. 

Superior student—East Carolina Teachers College. 


Graduates of Public Service Curricula. 


Held a very high rank at or near top of class—University of Arkan- 


sas. 
Very good student. 34th in class of 306—IIlinois State Normal 


University. 
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Received Master of Arts degree, June 1937—University of Chicago. 
Graduated with departmental honors in English—Ohio Wesleyan 

University. 
Very satisfactory student—Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 
Graduated with honors—Texas State College for Women. 





Graduates of Engineering Curricula. 


Received also degree of Master of Science in Electrical Engineering 

with above average work—California Institute of Technology. 
Graduated with honor—California Institute of Technology. 
Graduated cum laude—University of Southern California. 
Graduated magna cum laude—University of Southern California. 
On honor roll for each of 5 semesters—University of Nevada. 


Graduates of Miscellaneous Curricula. 


Excellent record here—Cornell University. 

Exceptional student—Art Center of Los Angeles. 

Excellent scholastic status—Santa Barbara State College. 
Graduated with honors in art—San Jose State College. 

Excellent student—Armstrong College (California). 

An excellent student—College of the Pacific. 

Graduated with honors—University of California at Los Angeles. 


Transfer Credit for Entrance. To what extent was advanced credit 
given to graduates of junior college terminal curricula upon entrance 
to the university or senior college? Data furnished by the registrars 
were not satisfactory nor complete for many of the students who 
were reported as withdrawn before graduation, entering summer 
school only, etc. Often it was reported as “no credit requested,” 
“provisional,” “subject to adjustment,” or ‘‘to be validated by suc- 
cessful work in residence.” Figure 7 therefore has been prepared 
summarizing the replies only for the 1177 students reported as having 
graduated or being still in residence, and whose credit status therefore 
had been determined. 

Exactly three-quarters of this group were given full credit for two 
years of junior college work,’® whereas only 6 per cent were given 
less than one year of transfer credit. Occasional comments were that 
work of D grade was given no transfer credit, or that certain courses 


* Many higher educational institutions limit credit from junior colleges to 60 
or 64 hours. In a few cases, however, reports were received that 70 hours credit 
Or more were given. In a few cases, too, some credits were rejected, but the total 
accepted was 58 semester hours or more; each such case is classified as “credit for 
two years.” 
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not correlating with the student’s further work were given no credit, 
The largest proportion of students receiving full two years of credit 
were those who completed terminal curricula in the Public Service and 
Engineering fields—the smallest proportion in the Business field, 
Even in this field, however, more than two-thirds of the transferring 
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Fic. 7. Amount of Transfer Credit Given 1177 Graduates of Junior College 
Terminal Curricula Who Later Graduated from the University or Senior College 
or Were Still in Residence in It. 


students were given credit for two years of junior college work in 
the terminal curriculum which they had completed. 

Very frequently, perhaps in the majority of cases, the transcript 
of junior college record was accepted by the higher institution on a 
provisional basis and valuation was determined only after completion 
of a satisfactory record in residence, usually for a year. General 
policies and special practices of particular institutions are reported 
more fully later. 

Senior College and Junior College Grades. For the same group of 
1177 students who graduated or were still in residence, a summary 
of senior college or university grades for the first year of residence, 
as contrasted with the junior college grades of the same students, is 
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shown in Figure 8.1° It will be noted that almost half of the entire 
group of students (46 per cent) made grades which were reported 
as distinctly above the average of grades of all students in the report- 
ing higher institutions, whereas only one-sixth (16 per cent) were 
reported as distinctly below average. If the 38 per cent reported as 
“about average’ were divided equally between the other two classifi- 
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Fic. 8. Class Standing in University or Senior College for Graduates of Junior 
College Terminal Curricula Who Later Graduated from the Higher Educational 
Institution or Were Still in Residence in It. 


cations it would show very close to two-thirds (65 per cent) above 
average and one-third (35 per cent) below average—certainly a very 
creditable record. 

Details of the same classification are also shown in Figure 8 for 
four sub-groups. Those in the Public Service group show the largest 
proportion with above average grades, those in the Engineering 


groups have the smallest proportion. 


*”See item 8 on the information card. Most of the registrars reported in terms 
of “above average,” ‘“‘about average,” and “below average.” Where the alternative 
plan of reporting placement in upper, second, third and lower quarters was used, 
reports of placement in the upper or second quarters were classified as “above 
average,” those in the third or lower quarters were classified as “below average.” 
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The distribution of junior college grades for the same group of 
students, but on an A, B, C, D, basis (as reported by the junior 
college registrars), is shown at the bottom of Figure 8. Just above 
the bottom bar is shown the scholastic standing in junior college for 
the entire group of 2841 graduates of terminal curricula who at- 
tempted entrance to senior institutions. This is the same group whose 
grade distribution is shown in different form in Figure 5. It is 
evident that there has been some degree of selectivity from those 
contemplating transfer to the smaller group which actually trans- 
ferred and carried their work to successful completion or were still 
in residence. Only a third (34 per cent) of the original group had 
A or B averages, whereas two-fifths (42 per cent) of the group who 
graduated from senior institutions or were still in residence in them 
had junior college averages of A or B. Considerably more than half 
(58 per cent) of those who made good in the senior institution, 
however, had less than B averages in junior college. 

Junior College Grades of Superior Upper Division Students. Of the 
total group of 2080 transferring students, the higher educational 
institutions reported that 688 had a class average for the first year 
following transfer “above average” including those reported as in 
the “upper quarter.”’ It is interesting to tabulate the junior college 
averages for this particular group of students who, in the upper 
division of many different colleges and universities, under the difhi- 
culties of adjustment to new conditions immediately following trans- 
fer and the competition of university and senior college, made such 
superior grades. Following is a summary of the junior college averages 
for these students: 





Junior College Average Number _ Percentage 
_ Lee PELE eT COTTE CeT ETTORE TTC CT CTT 92 13% 
peeve kes ck RM AS kene eee 289 42 
OS Te eee ey ere Te eee rT ee Tee 300 44 
eee Lee Ter eT Te ere rT ? 1 
688 100% 


These data suggest little or no valid reason for limiting transfer of 
students from terminal curricula to those who have made A or B 
averages in such curricula, as is now done by some institutions. Almost 
half (45 per cent) of the students who did distinctly superior work 
under the supposedly more difficult upper division conditions had 
less than a B average in their junior college terminal curricula. Inci- 
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dentally these and other data in this section suggest, too, that stand- 
ards of grading for students in terminal curricula in junior colleges 
apparently are satisfactorily high. 

Upper Division Grades of Superior Junior College Graduates. An- 
other interesting comparison results from a study of the junior college 
standing reported for 144 junior college graduates who had an “A” 
average in their junior college terminal curricula. University and 
senior college averages for the first year of transfer for these students 
were as follows: 





Upper Division Standing Number Percentage 
I io 5:0 5s ch eraweriersnacien 110 76% 
SE I 05s ct esennvascaieaem 32 22 
Be I 66a voces cenesaneeiusans 2 2 

144 100% 


Over three-fourths of this very superior group of junior college 
terminal graduates made ‘‘above average’’ standing in their first year 
after transfer. 


CONDITIONS FOR TRANSFER TO HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


The second request in the letter to registrars, quoted above, asked 
for a statement of general policy of dealing with applications for 
entrance from graduates of junior college terminal curricula. Some 
registrars failed to answer this request, and others answered only in 
general terms or stated that no special policy had been adopted for 
transfers from terminal curricula. The most common practice, par- 
ticularly in the majority of institutions where only a few graduates 
of terminal curricula had entered, is for each case to be considered an 
individual one with credit granted on a provisional basis, subject to 
adjustment and validation after a period (usually a year) of successful 
residence. 

California Practice. The largest number of transfers occurred in 
California where junior college terminal curricula have had their 
longest and most significant development. The practice of some of 
the larger California institutions, therefore, is of special significance 
and is quoted below. 


University of Southern California. The University of Southern 
California is willing to accept for credit by transfer from an accredited 
junior college any so-called “terminal,” “diploma,” or “semiprofes- 
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sional” course that the junior college itself certifies to be in content, 
manner of treatment, and grade requirements the full equivalent of a 
course for degree credit. This policy, as you readily see, throws back 
upon the junior college the evaluation of its own courses. It seems 
to me that this is entirely justifiable, for we leave to the junior college 
the task of maintaining degree standards in other types of courses 
accepted without question for degree credit. Of course, we may find 
it impossible to use certain of the courses transferred to us and ac- 
cepted by us for credit, but this is also true in our case of any trans- 
ferred work. We often say that our office puts transferred credit “on 
the shelf” to be taken off by the student if, as, and when he finds an 
opportunity to use it. The main point is that we are careful not to be 
either more generous or less generous in our recognition of courses 
for degree credit than the institution that sends us the credit—C. R. 
BERGLAND, Assistant to the Director of Admissions. 


Occidental College. In the case of students who have made a sat- 
isfactory record in non-certificate work of any considerable amount, 
we make a tentative evaluation of credit which can be validated through 
advanced work here at Occidental College. Re-evaluation is made at 
the end of one year here. On the whole, the plan has worked well.— 
FLORENCE N. Brapy, Registrar. 


San Diego State College. It is our policy to classify all semiprofes- 
sional or non-degree work as limited electives. Furthermore we allow 
a maximum total of twelve semester units of credit for all limited 
electives applied toward a degree with a Liberal Arts major. We 
accept a maximum of six units for all limited electives applied toward 
a degree in Teacher Training—GEorGE E. Dotson, Registrar. 


Fresno State College. This college considers the problem of semi- 
professional junior college credit a serious one, and it hopes to see 
more general uniformity in allowing degree credit for such work. The 
matter is discussed at almost every meeting of Pacific Coast registrars, 
and last November the major universities announced for the first time 
a just and definite policy on the matter. We shall follow the policy 
adopted by U.S.C. and U.C.L.A. and in some cases degree credit is 
allowed upon the recommendation of the head of a department in 
our college. We believe that much of the terminal or semiprofessional 
work deserves regular college credit, and we are inclined to make 
a credit allowance for the student who shows himself capable of suc- 
cessful college work.—MARGARET COSGRAVE, Registrar. 


San Francisco State College. Our Committee on Admissions had set 
the following policy for allowing credit for semiprofessional courses 
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taken in junior colleges: (1) Accept all courses for transfer credit 
with grade of C or better; (2) Any courses to meet major or minor 
requirements would need the approval of the departments concerned ; 
(3) Under no condition will semiprofessional credit be inverted into 
upper division credit. This problem is still being studied by our com- 
mittee as new cases arise. It was discussed at some length at the last 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars held 
last November.—FLORENCE VANCE, Registrar. 


The report of the registrars’ meeting referred to in the preceding 
statement contains the following summary of the discussion:?° 
The general practice in the senior colleges appears to be based on a 
consideration of the student’s objective and performance in advanced 
work. The recommendation of the junior college credit allowance is 
always given careful attention. 


Practice in Other States. Following are quotations from letters from 
other registrars whose practices are of special interest and significance. 


Oregon State College. Graduates of junior college terminal cur- 
ricula entering Oregon State College are classified as freshmen, but 
permitted to start college work at a point where it appears they are 
prepared to begin. If after one year in attendance here their records 
are entirely satisfactory, advanced standing may then be granted for 
such credits as may be specifically prerequisite to the courses com- 
pleted at this institution—E, B. LEMON, Registrar. 


University of Oregon. In evaluating junior college records we ac- 
cept automatically only those courses which are classified as “certifi- 
cate” or “university parallel” courses. We do not allow credit for 
“semiprofessional,” ‘technical,’ ‘‘terminal,” “diploma,” or courses 
offered by the individual school to be applied toward junior college 
graduation only and not intended to be transferred to higher institu- 
tions. If a student makes a satisfactory year’s record in residence here 
in advanced work he may petition our faculty committee to be allowed 
credit toward a degree for these “non-transferable” courses. Such peti- 
tions are considered on the individual merits involved, and confirming 
special examinations may or may not be required.— EARL M. PALLETT, 
Registrar, by RUTH WEBER HILL, Examiner. 


University of Washington. In general junior colleges in Washington 
have adopted an academic program suited to the first two years in the 


* Margaret Cosgrave, “Terminal Courses?” Pacific Coast Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, Proceedings, 1941, p. 35. 
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University. We therefore have no immediate problem regarding tech- 
nical curricula in this state. As far as the California semiprofessional 
program is concerned, it has always been our policy to concur in the 
policy of the University of California—IRVIN HoFF, Registrar. 


State College of Washington. Ordinarily we do not allow any credit 
for semiprofessional and technical courses. However, at the end of a 
year in which the student has achieved work better than average, a 
student may petition the advanced standing committee for additional 
credit by consulting the registrar—-FRANK T. BARNARD, Registrar. 


University of Nevada. Our general policy in dealing with graduates 
or transfers from terminal curricula is to accept only those credits 
which are acceptable on transfer to the certificate curricula of that same 
junior college——JEANETTE C. RHODES, Registrar. 


University of Denver. The policy of the University in accepting 
credits from a junior college giving terminal education is to allow 
credit on the same basis as credit is allowed by the state university of 
the state in which the junior college is located——-MARJORIE M, Cut- 
LER, Registrar. 


University of Nebraska. The very nature of many of these terminal 
curricula is such that the students completing them can matriculate in 
the University and continue their formal education leading to degrees. 
There are,.of course, many others who have no desire nor ability to 
continue. We will not necessarily close our doors to the graduates of 
the junior colleges who have completed terminal curricula. Each stu- 
dent’s transcript will be considered on its own merits. We will, of 
course, take into account the junior college and its accredited status. 
—G. W. RosENLOF, Registrar, University Examiner, and Director of 
Admissions. 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee. As the first two years of work 
at this college are in general education, we find that we can give full 
credit to graduates of terminal curricula in junior colleges. This, of 
course, depends on regulations applied to all transcripts. The work 
must be in courses applicable to the particular curriculum in which 
the student plans to continue his education here and the grades in the 
subjects must have been, in general, satisfactory —CONSTANCE 
JACQUES, Registrar. 


The University of Chicago. The University of Chicago generally 
grants full credit for junior college work unless the quality of a stu- 
dent’s junior college work was below average, and in that case credit 
is reduced. But students who receive full credit for junior college 
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work are sometimes required by their advisers to do additional work 
at the junior college level to make up certain deficiencies.—E, C. 
MILLER, Registrar. 


Arkansas State College. We are receiving an increasing number of 
junior college graduates, but have no special plans regarding their 
admission. The work of each student is checked by the Dean or head 
of the department, and a program completing the necessary require- 
ments for a degree is worked out. We have not found that students 
from junior college terminal curricula are particularly handicapped in 
regard to meeting graduation requirements.—D. F. SHOWALTER, 
Dean. 


The University of Texas. It is our policy to allow credit on as 
many of the student’s courses as are comparable to courses here or 
given on a similar level. The first is not altogether true, however, for 
we many times allow credit on work not offered by the University, 
for example, agriculture. On the other score, though, let me illustrate. 
A student from a junior college offers two years of work in the com- 
mercial field. It is a terminal curriculum and just about all the high 
points in the field have been covered. Our School of Business Ad- 
ministration here requires junior standing for admission and most of 
its work is of upper division rank. Naturally a freshman course in 
Banking can not be accepted as the equivalent of our junior course in 
Banking. Then, too, the junior colleges in California have been offer- 
ing courses of study definitely labeled “‘not for transfer” or some 
equivalent label. We have not allowed full credit on them. In gen- 
eral, a student who has completed in a junior college a strictly ter- 
minal course and who later changes his mind and comes to the Uni- 
versity will be received and as much as possible of his work salvaged 
for use on a degree here.—E. J. MATHEWS, Registrar and Dean of 
Admissions. 


University of Kentucky. We can hardly say we have any general 
policy covering applications from graduates of junior college terminal 
curricula, as there are few junior colleges in this area operating such 
curricula and the problem really has not confronted us in any important 
degree. It is our practice to allow full credit up to 67 semester hours 
to the graduate of any fully accredited junior college, even though 
some of the courses are terminal in character. We may have to change 
this policy in the future, but as yet we see no reason to do so.—LEo 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Registrar. 


The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. You 
will notice that all of the students but one took a vocational course 
here. This made it possible for the terminal courses which they had 
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taken at the junior colleges to fit in with our requirements satisfac- 
torily. Our general policy in regard to dealing with applications for 
entrance from graduates of junior college terminal curricula is to 
require such students to make up all deficiencies in meeting our re- 
quirements unless they continue with some vocational course such as 
Secretarial Administration or Home Economics.—MAry TAYLOR 


MookrE, Registrar. 


Emory University. The best solution which I have found for the 
junior college question, as well as for admission to advanced standing 
generally, is insistence upon a reasonable degree of quality in the work 
offered. A high ranking student whose program has departed widely 
from the normal program is to be preferred to a low ranking student 
who has tracked along after the most approved traditional course. 
—J. G. STIPE, Registrar. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


An analysis of the records of 2080 graduates of junior college 
terminal or semiprofessional curricula in 67 junior colleges, based 
upon detailed reports from the registrars of 319 senior colleges and 
universities to which these students transferred, shows: (1) More 
than half of them (56 per cent) graduated from the senior institu- 
tion or were still in residence in it when the report was made; 
(2) Only one in 20 (5 per cent) withdrew for poor scholarship; 
(3) About two-fifths withdrew primarily for reasons other than 
poor scholarship; (4) Two full years of credit was granted by the 
senior institution to three-fourths of the students who graduated or 
were still in residence; (5) Only 6 per cent were given less than one 
year of transfer credit; (6) Average grades of the students in the 
senior institutions were somewhat higher than grades of the same 
students in junior colleges; (7) Many received graduation honors 
and other evidence of scholastic distinction. 

On the basis of this nationwide evidence it would appear that many 
senior colleges and universities could safely and wisely broaden and 
liberalize their policies concerning provisional acceptance of gradu- 
ates of junior college terminal curricula. Such a policy would tend to 
facilitate satisfactory guidance procedures in the junior college and 
encourage enrollment of students in curricula apparently best suited 
to their special needs without making the decision regarding possible 
subsequent work in a higher educational institution the primary factor 
in the choice of such a curriculum. 
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Organizational Relationships of Junior 
College and High School 


LEONARD V. Koos 


A LARGE-SCALE INQUIRY 


HIS presentation is an effort to draw illustratively from the evi- 

dence compiled for a large-scale inquiry, now nearing completion, 
concerning the organizational relationships of junior colleges and 
high schools on which the writer has been working over a period of 
about three years. Among the purposes of the investigation are de- 
scription and analysis of these relationships, together with what may 
seem to many persons the presumptuous aim of appraising the dif- 
ferent types of junior colleges, namely, the separate two-year units, 
the units associated with high schools, and the recently emerging 
four-year units embracing the last two high-school and first two 
college years. 

The investigation involved in its first stage the identification of 
patterns of organization as indicated by relationships in the housing 
of junior college and high school. This stage was followed by visits 
to more than fifty junior colleges in eleven states with the junior 
colleges visited representing all the main patterns of organization 
and the different size-groups from small to very large. As already 
stated, the findings here reported are merely illustrative, and the full 
atray of evidence and implications will in time be made available 
in monograph form. 


THE HOUSING OF LOCAL PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Although the full investigation includes junior colleges under 
private and state auspices, the portions here to be drawn upon con- 
cern only local public institutions. Information for the preliminary 
investigation was supplied for one hundred sixty-seven, about three- 
fourths, of all local public junior colleges in operation throughout 
the country at the time. These are well distributed through the size- 
range, with about a fifth of all with fewer than a hundred students, 
almost three-fifths with more than a hundred but fewer than five 
hundred students, and the remaining fifth with five hundred or more 
students. That only about a fifth of all local public junior colleges 
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enroll five hundred or more is in itself a fact of great significance 
for their organization—significance that will be made apparent at later 
points in the paper. Of the total number, almost two-thirds were 
housed in some association with high-school years, such as “partly in 
separate buildings and partly in buildings housing a high school,” 
“in a separate wing or on a separate floor of same building or build- 
ings,” or “‘combined and co-operative use with high school of some 
building or buildings.”” The remaining third were reported with 
housing “entirely separate from high school.” 

Persons conversant with the junior-college situation will know 
that not all small junior colleges are housed with high schools and 
that not all units with large enrollments are separately housed, al- 
though, to be sure, it has been in the tradition to effect separation 
of housing as junior-college enrollment increases. In point of fact, 
about an eighth of all the local public junior colleges with enroll- 
ments of fewer than a hundred students were separately housed while, 
at the other extreme of size, as many as a fourth of the units with 
enrollments of more than five hundred at the junior-college level 
(including some of the largest junior colleges in the country) were 
housed with two or more high-school years. 

The tradition of separation referred to holds that segregation of 
junior college from high school is highly desirable and association 
with high school a purgatory—a purgatory to which those connected 
with small junior colleges associated with high schools and not 
growing in enrollment resign themselves as to a permanently unsatis- 
factory state. The untraditional point of view, which has been emerg- 
ing for some time, is that advantage is derived from systematized 
association and integration of the two levels. It is this emerging point 
of view that supplies the hypotheses that have prompted the extensive 
and intensive inquiries in the fifty-one junior colleges included in 
the second and major part of the large-scale inquiry from which 
illustrative findings are now to be reported. These fifty-one units 
include sixteen separate junior colleges, twenty-five units that may 
be referred to as “‘associations,” inasmuch as they are housed with 
varying degrees of association with underlying three-year and four- 
year high schools, and ten four-year junior colleges. In all three 
groups are small junior colleges (with fewer than two hundred stu- 
dents in the two college years), units of “medium” size (enrolling 
two hundred or more but fewer than five hundred), and large junior 
colleges (enrolling five hundred or more students). 
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ILLUSTRATIVE FINDINGS OF THE INQUIRY 


Concerning Curriculum. Among the several lines of inquiry fol- 
lowed concerning curriculum practices in junior colleges, one is 
selected for illustration that has a special timeliness for a period 
during which many persons are advocating the admission of stu- 
dents to college who have completed only three years of high-school 
work. Reference is here made to inquiry into the extent to which 
under the different patterns of organization, as these have been 
identified for investigation, students in Grade XII include courses at 
the college level in their programs. The problem was investigated by 
collecting the programs of a sample of students in the second semester 
of Grade XII in almost all the junior-college situations represented 
in the intensive inquiry. Programs of a total of more than four 
thousand students were analyzed. While the proportions varied con- 
siderably from one institution to another in junior colleges of the 
same type, it may be reported that the average percentage of students 
in Grade XII with college courses in their programs was practically 
negligible in high schools in districts with separate junior colleges, it 
was a considerable proportion in junior colleges which the study 
designates as associations, and it was largest for junior colleges of 
the four-year type. For individual institutions, the proportion of 
students in Grade XII taking one or more college courses was as 
high as a fifth of all. The findings suggest that the associations and 
four-year junior colleges are in a position more often than the organi- 
zations with separate junior colleges to work out programs meeting 
the needs of individual high-school students who may be ready for 
some college courses, even if not for a full college program. The 
findings suggest that complete separation of junior college from high 
school discourages, if it does not actually prohibit, such composite 
programs. While a good case can be made for such programs for 
any period, peculiar timeliness arises from the expectation that for 
most students for whom acceleration might be recommended, pro- 
grams that are composites of high-school and college courses would 
be better than the complete truncation of their high-school curricu- 
lums and the substitution of a full program of college work, as 
must follow admission to college of students with only three years of 
high-school work. 

Concerning the Student-Personnel Program. The investigation 
included as one important phase a study of student-personnel pro- 
gtams, with special attention to the articulation of these programs 
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with guidance at the high-school level. For this aspect of the in- 
vestigation two criteria were set up, referred to as “retention” and 
“distribution”’. By the first of these is meant the proportion of students 
retained into the second college year and by the second the propor- 
tion of students distributed to terminal programs. The assumptions 
in setting up these criteria are that the more effective the student- 
personnel program, the larger the proportion of students retained 
into the second college year and the larger the proportion of students 
in terminal programs, as compared with the proportion in preparatory 
programs. Because their presence might invalidate the conclusions 
from this special phase of the inquiry, few junior colleges with one- 
year curriculums, either terminal or preparatory, are represented. 

The concern here is mainly with the aspect of this special study 
relating to arrangements for articulation of student-personnel pro- 
grams at the high-school and junior-college levels and their bearing 
on retention and distribution. In this aspect inquiry was made con- 
cerning the degree of integration of junior-college and high-school 
personnel programs. The degrees were designated as follows: “‘en- 
tirely independent of the guidance program in school years below,” 
“independent in control but works in voluntary co-operation with the 
program in the school years below,” ‘‘part of a unified and co-ordi- 
nated program operating in both college and high-school years with 
common direction,” and “‘part of a unified and co-ordinated program 
operating through elementary-school, high-school, and junior-college 
years.” Comparison of the degree of separation in housing with the 
extent of integration of personnel programs disclosed that, in junior 
colleges separately housed, these programs were typically reported as 
“entirely independent” and that, where housing is reported as “‘com- 
bined and co-operative use’’ of the same plant, the extent of integra- 
tion is typically reported as ‘“‘unified and co-ordinated.” 

The measures of retention into the second college year and distri- 
bution to terminal programs are notably larger for junior colleges 
reporting varying degrees of vertical integration of personnel pro- 
grams than in junior colleges reporting the relationship as one of 
complete independence. The two measures were highest for those 
junior colleges which extend through four years by operating the 
last two high-school and the two junior-college years as a single 
educational unit. 

Concerning the Instructional Staff. An important unit of the inten- 
sive inquiry investigated the preparation and responsibilities of the 
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instructional staffs in the junior colleges and, except for a few separate 
junior colleges, the instructional staffs of high schools in the school 
systems maintaining the junior colleges represented. The evidence for 
this unit was supplied on three-page schedules filled out by the instruc- 
tors themselves. For the comparisons made, influence of \enrollment 
was controlled by grouping the junior colleges by size. 

One line of inquiry concerns the proportions of these instructional 
staffs with teaching responsibilities at both high-school and junior- 
college levels. In the separate junior colleges a small proportion only 
of the instructors teach at both levels. The proportion is slightly 
greater in the smaller than in the larger institutions, where it is 
negligible. Although the proportion varies from institution to insti- 
tution among the associations, depending somewhat on the policy 
of vertical assignment of instruction in the individual institutions, 
the average proportion teaching at both levels in the whole group is 
much greater than for the separate junior colleges. The proportion is 
greatest in the four-year junior colleges in which a more systematic 
effort appears to be made than in the associations to distribute teach- 
ing assignments of individual instructors to both levels. 

This tendency to vertical distribution of teaching assignments in 
the associations and four-year junior colleges accompanies and is 
undoubtedly largely determinative of a substantially smaller horizontal 
spread of teaching responsibilities in them than in separate junior 
colleges, as measured by the number of different subjects taught by 
the average instructor. In turn, the greater horizontal spread of in- 
structional assignments in separate junior colleges is often associated 
with less specialized preparation, as indicated by the number of se- 
mester hours the instructor has had, in some of the subjects he 
teaches. Because, in many of the newer “special” subjects (for 
instance, home economics and physical education), none but the 
larger junior colleges can use the full time of an instructor or share 
one with a high school below, separate junior colleges must often 
forego the inclusion of such subjects in their offerings. Thus, junior- 
college instruction in the associations and four-year units is improved 
by a broadening of the offering. The benefits so far reviewed accrue 
to college-level instruction, but there are benefits also for instruction 
at the high-school level in the associations and four-year junior col- 
leges, as facts of the study disclose both a larger proportion of in- 
structors with advanced degrees teaching at that level and instructors 
with more extended specialized preparation for the subjects they are 
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teaching. This is because instructors teaching at both levels must 
meet the higher requirements in preparation for the upper level. As 
a whole, the advantages to instruction at both levels in associations and 
in four-year units are vital and far-reaching. 

Concerning Specialized Facilities in Use. The term “‘specialized 
facilities” is applied in this inquiry to specialized space-provisions, 
such as offices, laboratories and equipment appropriate to them, in 
actual use at the junior-college level. The frequency of providing 
these facilities was ascertained for each size-group of the three main 
types of organization in each of four classes of provisions, namely, 
(1) offices and other facilities for general use, (2) specialized class- 
rooms, (3) laboratories, shops, etc., and (4) facilities for physical 
education, and also in all the four groups combined. Provisions for 
the library were not included in this particular tabulation. With a 
single exception, the average total numbers of specialized facilities 
are greater for the associations than for the separate junior colleges 
and greater for the four-year units than for the associations. For 
example, the average totals of specialized facilities are 30.7, 40.3, 
and 47.0 for the three respective groups of junior colleges with en- 
rollments of fewer than two hundred students. Also, with only 
infrequent exceptions, the same thing is true of the averages for each 
of the four groups of specialized facilities previously named. 

It hardly requires pointing out that the advantage in numbers of 
specialized facilities in the associations and four-year units arises from 
the fact that the offering in high-school years calls for most of the 
same types of specialized space-provisions required for junior-college 
years. The junior college separate from high-school years faces the 
dilemma of doing without many specialized facilities or leaving 
unused much costly space for several periods each day. It may be 
inferred from the difference in the averages reported that the separate 
junior colleges often do without the facilities available to the associa- 
tions and the four-year units, and that this deprivation must often 
operate as a stricture on their curriculum offering as compared with the 
offerings at the junior-college level in associations and four-year 
units. The internal evidence of this investigation of specialized facili- 
ties suggests that separate junior colleges, to be warranted in having 
something like a full array of specialized facilities to house an ade- 
quate program, should enroll at least a thousand students. By this 
criterion of a thousand students, something like nine-tenths of the 
local public junior colleges of the country would be discouraged from 
standing alone in respect to the specialized facilities required. 
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Concerning Vertical Distribution of Administrative and Super- 
visory Responsibilities. The investigation of the administrative setup 
in junior colleges of the different patterns of organization included 
inquiry into the vertical distribution of administrative and supervisory 
responsibilities. One of the lines of inquiry concerns the officer tre- 
ported to be in direct administrative charge of the junior-college unit 
and whether his responsibilities are restricted to the two college years 
or extend also into high-school years. For all separate units among 
the fifty-one junior colleges being studied intensively, the responsibili- 
ties of the administrative officers in direct charge, whether they are 
known as “president,” “director,” or ‘‘dean,” are limited strictly to 
junior-college years and do not reach into high-school years. Prac- 
tices vary in the associations, as in almost two-thirds the officers in 
direct administrative charge are responsible only at the college level 
while in the remainder (more than a third) their responsibilities 
extend over both college and high school. In some of the latter group 
the same officer is referred to both as “dean” of the college and 
“principal” of the high school while in others he is known as “‘princi- 
pal” of both units. In all four-year units the officer's responsibilities 
embrace both high-school and junior-college levels. More often than 
otherwise he is known as “principal.” 

A similar inquiry into the vertical distribution of responsibilities of 
administrative officers in junior colleges other than those in direct 
charge, that is, subordinate administrative officers, such as deans of 
men, deans of women, directors of student personnel, and registrars, 
yields results closely analogous to those just reported. For only about 
five per cent of these subordinate officers in separate junior colleges 
do responsibilities extend into high-school years; for about a third 
of these officers in associations they so extend; and for about nine- 
tenths of these officers in four-year units the responsibilities embrace 
both high-school and junior-college years. 

Two areas of significance of such extension of responsibilities over 
two levels at once suggest themselves. One of these concerns the 
promise of vertical integration of the two levels in unitary adminis- 
trative direction. This promise is borne out by other phases of the 
whole study, some of them already illustrated. The other area is that 
of relative cost of administration under the different arrangements. 

Concerning Cost of Administration (and Supervision). The final 
illustration concerns the cost of administration (and supervision) in 
the different types of organization. Cost of administration (and super- 
vision) as here defined includes cost for administrative officers in 
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direct administrative charge, all subordinate officers (deans of men, 
deans of women, directors of student personnel, counselors, heads 
of departments, etc.), and secretarial and clerical workers. The 
single measure to be reported here is the ratio of this cost per 
student per year at the junior-college level to that at the high-school 
level. For separate junior colleges included in the inquiry, the median 
ratio was about 2.5:1. For associations, it was about 2:1. For the four- 
year units it was almost exactly 1:1. Thus, the ratio is much higher 
for both separate junior colleges and associations than for four-year 
units, where the costs at high-school and junior-college levels are 
practically identical, and is considerably higher for the separate units 
than for the associations. Differences like these are certain to raise 
serious question as to whether they are justifiable, especially in view 
of the apparent superiority in educational respects of the more inte- 
grated organizations. 


THE IMPORT OF THE FINDINGS 


As previously stated, the findings reported are é//ustrative only of 
the outcomes of the investigation from which they are derived. They 
are illustrative of outcomes of main phases of the whole investigation, 
such as those concerned with curriculum, student-personnel pro- 
grams, instructional staff, specialized facilities, administrative re- 
sponsibilities, and costs. The range of the illustrations suggests the 
pervasiveness of the advantage of association or vertical integration 
of high-school and junior-college levels of education. Since they are 
illustrations only, full report on these phases of the inquiry will, when 
made, add strength to this conclusion of advantage. Report on out- 
comes of other phases not touched on in this paper, such as degree 
of popularization of opportunities at the junior-college level, student 
activities, and library service as affected by organizational relation- 
ships of junior college and high school, will further buttress the case 
for association and integration of the two levels, since the full count 
of phases investigated practically comprehends the make-up of junior 
colleges and the problems involved in operating them. 

Here is broad and tangible, not merely speculative, justification for 
developing the intimate organizational relationships between high- 
school and junior-college levels represented in the associations and 
the four-year junior-college units. The justification is greater for the 
four-year unit but bears in considerable degree on the closer associa- 
tions. In its tangibility this justification contrasts signally with the 
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intangible and vague superiority traditionally claimed for the two- 
year separate junior college: the most recurrent claim made in behalf 
of the separate junior college, as compared with organizations that 
bring students of high-school and college levels together, is that it 
permits the development of a “college atmosphere.” 

The demonstrated advantage of associations and four-year units 
should encourage an about-face in the attitudes of persons who 
determine and apply policies of junior-college organization. Older 
formulations of standards for junior colleges were vigorous in their 
encouragement of separation of junior college from high school. 
Of late years, the formulations have moved away from this position 
and now are often silent on the subject of separation, by this shift 
implying that association may be tolerated. Findings illustrated in this 
paper call for a further shift of position that not merely tolerates but 
actually encourages close and well-ordered association and vertical 
integration. 

Everyone in touch with junior colleges is aware that the war is 
working serious hardship on these institutions. Some have already 
been discontinued and many others will have struggles to survive. 
However, one cannot doubt that the junior college will have unusually 
extensive opportunities for service in the post-war period. Youth 
who have had their education interrupted by the war will turn to 
the junior college and other educational institutions in unprecedented 
numbers. It may be hoped that junior colleges old and new will make 
themselves maximally adaptable to the needs of youth seeking 
to resume their schooling. These needs will extend through much 
greater vertical and horizontal ranges than in the pre-war period, 
and will, therefore, call for a junior college of increased flexibility 
and wider possibilities of service. It is apparent that the associations 
and four-year units can meet such requirements more readily than can 
the separate two-year units. 








Transfer of Junior College Graduates to 
Senior Institutions 


J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS 


= COLLEGES need the good will and help of senior institu- 
tions. Senior institutions need the good will and qualified gradu- 
ates of junior colleges. Due to the rapid growth in the number of 
junior colleges and in their enrollment the opportunity and neces- 
sity for closer relationships between these lower and higher insti- 
tutions have literally been forced. The reasons have been compelling. 
Many traditional four-year colleges have had as applicants increasing 
numbers of students with two years of college training. In fact some 
institutions have actively sought these transfer students to help bolster 
declining enrollments in the upper two years. 

There was a time in the earlier history of junior colleges when 
they were generally regarded by the regular four-year institutions 
as upstarts or even as interlopers. In some quarters they were looked 
upon with genuine suspicion. Such an attitude was probably justified 
to a degree because some junior colleges were not blessed with ade- 
quate instructional staffs, laboratories, libraries, and general plant 
facilities. It is quite probable that some foundations were, figuratively 
speaking, structurally weak. 

Any review of professional journals, published in the past ten 
years, such as the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE REGISTRARS, The Journal of Higher Education, the Educa- 
tional Record, shows clearly by the number of articles concerning the 
junior college the growing professional interest in this relatively new 
institution. The higher colleges and the universities have been anxious 
to understand the junior colleges better and to work out more intelli- 
gently articulation with the junior colleges. 

Mr. J. P. Mitchell of Stanford University has well expressed some 
of the principles which should govern the attitudes of the senior insti- 
tutions. In effect he has said‘ that for the advantage of both kinds 
of institutions it is necessary: (1) that the senior colleges discard 

John P. Mitchell, ‘Transfer of Junior College Credits as Seen from the View- 
point of the University,”” JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS, 17:613-618, July, 1942. 
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all traces of prejudice toward the junior institutions; (2) that every 
institution realize that junior college students are not inferior stu- 
dents; (3) that the universities open their eyes to the fact that the 
junior college is a good selective agency. 

In a review of articles written during the past ten years concerning 
this problem of the relations of junior and senior institutions not 
all the reports give the impression of “sweetness and light.” There 
are vety definite statements of undesirable practices on the part of 
higher institutions in their evaluation of credits for advanced standing 
from junior colleges. For example, Dean W. P. Shofstall of Stephens 
College has held up for public display these policies pursued by 
some colleges and universities in their granting of advanced standing 
credit :? 


1. “Course titles are more important than course content. 

2. ‘‘The only way to get knowledge is to take courses. 

3. “Courses are so specific in their application to every student that 
if they are pursued in a certain year they are 100 per cent effective, 
but if taken in a different year they are of no educational value. 

4. “A course taught in a given institution can be of no value to a 
transfer student if it is not taught in the institution to which he 
transfers. 

5. “There is a clear-cut line of demarcation between the 14th and 
15th years. 

6. “Fidelity to the sacred formulae is more important than the student's 
ability to do advanced work. 

7. ‘Time served is of prime importance.” 


Mr. Mitchell has urged also that the university “should avoid 
demanding exact equivalence between courses given by the junior 
college and the courses given to their own freshmen and sopho- 
mores.” Further, he said, ‘there is a lot of hocus-pocus about these 
equivalents, after all, because no one really know how best to educate 
freshmen and sophomores. . . . Our particular combination is not 
the only combination.” 

About three years ago another interesting and a different light 
was cast by President J. F. Mead of Amarillo College in his report 


of the attitudes of a carefully selected “jury” toward specific policies 


7W. P. Shofstall, “Objectives versus Technicalities in the Determination of 
Advanced Standing,’ Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
12:388-395, July, 1937. 

* J. P. Mitchell, of. cét., p. 615. 
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in the evaluation of junior-college transfer students.‘ Among the 
fifty-four jurors were only two registrars. The others were presidents, 
deans, and professors. In six of the seven policies under examination 
the jurors were more liberal minded than were the admissions officers 
who had been questioned previously. For example, 74 per cent (40 of 
the 54 jurors) favored acceptance of more than 60 semester hours of 
transfer credit. In the earlier questionnaire, 56 per cent (66 out of 103) 
of the registrars and admission officials were willing to accept more 
than 60 semester hours from a junior college. Furthermore, in the 
matter of allowing face value for all academic courses transferred 
from a junior college 74 per cent of the jurors expressed agreement, 
while only 50 per cent of the registrars and admissions officials voted in 
the affirmative. 

Parenthetically it should be said in fairness to registrars and 
admissions officers that if their attitudes at times seem to lack 
liberality and to be very narrow they are quite likely reflecting the 
decisions reached by faculty committees. In too many instances those 
in charge of admissions and the registrar’s functions must follow 
policies laid down by academic departments. Perhaps the jurors in 
the cited investigation would not, and could not, have been so liberal 
in actual practice as in reply to a questionnaire. 

Just as another point of departure for thinking about the problem 
of transferring students from college to college the following words 
of President Henry M. Wriston are challenging: “The growth of 
the student’s mind, the breadth of his information, and the signifi- 
cance of his insights are the real elements. Instead of fitting youth 
into a hard curricular mold, the curriculum itself should be fluid in 
order to fill to overflowing intellectual vessels of various capacities 
and forms. Such a result cannot be achieved under the course credit 
procedure, which was designed for the convenience of the registrar, 
rather than for the student. . . . The testing program retires the 
registrar in favor of the student.’’® 

Although these are not pleasant words for a registrar to read, 
perhaps they are justified to some extent. However it should be said 
that many registrars are willing to go farther in liberality and to show 
greater flexibility of mental attitude in actual practice than are some 
other college and university officers and faculty. 

‘J. F. Mead, “A Further Investigation of Transfer Relations with Senior Col- 
leges,” JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS, 


16:26-36, October, 1940. ; 
*Henry M. Wriston, “Perspective on Education,” Educational Record Supple. 


ment, 21:90-106, January, 1940. 
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In spite of all the direct and indiréct criticism which has been 
made of higher institutions and of some of their officers there is 
much evidence of a brighter day at hand and of even brighter days 
ahead. There are definite signs of a growing liberality and flexibility 
in the admitting of junior-college graduates and in the granting of 
advanced standing credits. 

For example, let us look at the annual “Report to the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars on the Credit Given by Educa- 
tional Institutions,” prepared by the Committee on Special Projects 
of that Association. A high proportion of two-year junior colleges 
listed in this report carry the indication that the transcript of record 
is given full value, that the certificate of graduation is accepted for 
full junior standing. However these qualifications are made: (1) 
that maintenance of individual subject requirements are assumed; 
(2) that each institution applies “its own requirements regarding 
quality of work done elsewhere which is acceptable for admission, 
and the quantity acceptable per term of residence.” 

Within these qualifications there is ample possibility for traditional 
and inflexible handling of evaluation of credits. Undoubtedly some 
institutions insist arbitrarily on exact equivalents in courses, on the 
taking of a certain course in a certain year, and on specific laboratory 
courses rather than broad-gauged, well-taught survey courses. A 
detailed study of the practices within the qualifications mentioned 
might well be undertaken by an official committee. Out of it should 
come bases for further consideration and action on the part of indi- 
vidual institutions, particularly in those instances where narrow con- 
cepts exist. 

Despite these qualifications there is a trend toward judging the 
student’s capability for advanced work on the basis of the quality of 
his scholastic record elsewhere, not just on the fact that he has had 
certain specific courses with specific contents. The idea underlying 
this trend is the same one which has developed more markedly in 
the transfer of high-school graduates to college, namely that high 
quality of performance is worth as much or more than mere pattern 
of subjects taken in high school. The student’s ability and skills for 
the particular curriculum in which he is interested are more important 
for later success than routine earning of credits toward a traditional 
set of entrance requirements. Pettengill* and Quick’ touched upon 


* T. E. Pettengill, JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS, 17:543, 553, 554, July, 1942. 
"T. G. Quick, tbid., p. 553, 554. 
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this point of view in the sectional meeting of universities at the 1942 
national convention of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars. Mr. Mitchell’s paper is also an appropriate reference at this 
point.® 

Based on the new practice at Stanford University and other indica- 
tions, Mr. R. W. Brewster, administrative head of an undergraduate 
center of The Pennsylvania State College has spoken thus: ‘“The time 
may come when a junior college diploma will be accepted without 
regard to the specific courses pursued, at least beyond the scope of 
basic tool subjects.’’® 

A similar point of view is expressed by Mr. John A. Anderson 
when he said: “I hope the day will come when university admissions 
officers will regard the junior certificate of any accredited junior 
college as prima facie evidence of eligibility for admission with junior 
standing.’ 

At this point it is appropriate for the officers of senior institutions 
who may be less enthusiastic over the acceptance of junior college 
graduates as full-standing transfers to ask about the known degree 
of success of these students in the higher institutions. How have they 
fared in comparison with “‘native’’ students? 

The professional literature on this problem is fairly adequate. 
More extensive studies, set up on comparable bases, and well dis- 
tributed geographically are sorely needed. Some of the techniques 
for such studies might well be based on procedures used in the Eight- 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association. Mr. Ralph W. 
Tyler has described some of the details in the setting up of comparison 
groups for study of success in college." 

In 1929 Mr. G. M. Okerlund of the University of Washington 
reported that despite the higher intelligence rating of some junior 
college transfer students at Stanford University their scholarship 
record during the first quarter in residence fell below that of native 


®T. P. Mitchell, op. cit., p. 616. 
°R. W. Brewster, “The Transfer of Junior College Students in Pre-Professional 


Curricula,” JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS, 
16: 483-491, July, 1941. 

John A. Anderson, “The Transfer Student—A Junior College Viewpoint,” 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS, 17:618-624, 
July, 1942. 

4 Ralph W. Tyler, “Some Techniques Used in the Follow-Up Study of College 
Success of Graduates of the Thirty Schools Participating in the Eight-Year Study 
of the Progressive Education Association,” JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS, 18:23-28, October, 1942. 
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Stanford juniors.’* Further, junior college transfers did not “reach 
their own full stride till the last quarter of the senior year, whereas 
four-year students . . . found their natural pace by the time they 
entered the upper division.” 

One of the early studies (1930) involved 330 students at Baylor 
University. Mrs. W. S. Allen concluded that differences in averages 
for junior college graduates and regular freshmen and sophomores 
are negligible.7® 

In 1934 Mr. D. A. Grossman of the University of Illinois said 
that ‘“‘without doubt junior college graduates are able to pursue 
advanced college classes in the junior and senior years at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois with a degree of proficiency equal to and in some 
cases superior to that of students who have received the first two 
years of their training in standard colleges and universities.” 

A study of 6,725 junior college transfers to the University of Cali- 
fornia and to the University of California at Los Angeles, reported 
in 1935, showed a cumulative grade-point average of 1.124 (slightly 
above C) as compared with 1.34 for ‘‘native” students at a similar 
level.® Further, this investigation concluded that superiority of those 
students who met the standard of admission at the time of graduation 
from high school was proved over those who did not and who had 
spent part of their two years in junior college making up deficiencies. 

Kerr and Gerberich reported (1935) conclusions based on follow- 
up of 215 transfer students from junior colleges to the University 
of Arkansas (1928 to 1932). The “native” students were found 
to achieve significantly higher marks during the senior college years 
than did the transfer students. Moreover, persistence in attendance 
to graduation was higher for the “‘native’’ students.’* 

In a sectional meeting at the national convention of the A.A.C.R. 
in April, 1936, Mr. John P. Mitchell reported that “‘the first experi- 


*G. M. Okerlund, ‘Junior College Graduates in the Universities,” School and 
Society, 29:676, 677, May 25, 1929. 

*W.S. Allen, ‘University Success of Junior College Graduates,” Junior College 
Journal, 1:147, 148, December, 1930. 

*D. A. Grossman, “Junior College Transfers at Illinois,” Junior College Journal, 
4:297-303, March, 1934. 

* Merton E. Hill, “A Procedure to Determine the Comparative Merits of Dif- 
ferent Methods of Admission to the University,” Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, 10:239-250, July, 1935. 

*Fred L. Kerr and J. R. Gerberich, “College Scholarship and Persistence of 
Transfer Students from Junior College,” Bulletin of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, 11:1-17, October, 1935. 
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ence at Stanford with junior college transfers was very good. Recently, 
the record . . . as a whole group is not as good as it was five years 
ago. But if you analyze the group closely, you find just as many 
good ones as we ever had. . . . It has been diluted a little by a less 
rigorous selection on the part of some of the colleges. . . . We have 
learned to distinguish between the grading systems . . . and we are 
able to admit . . . considerable numbers of really successful graduates 
of these various junior colleges.’’” 

Mr. Max Fichtenbaum reported in 1941 on the success of almost 
900 junior college transfers (1935-1938) to the University of Texas. 
He concluded that the junior college graduates carried loads as heavy 
as or heavier than those of the native students. However, while the 
latter students had a better quality performance record, the differences 
in quality ratios tended to be less in what might be called the senior 
years than in the junior years, after the junior college graduates had 
adjusted themselves to university life. 

In 1926 Mr. S. W. Canada of the University of Missouri con- 
cluded that no investigation within his knowledge had shown much 
difference in the quality of work done in their junior year by junior 
college graduates as compared with ‘“‘native’’ juniors.’ 

In 1942 Mr. John A. Anderson reached a similar conclusion: 
‘Many studies . . . have shown that there is no significant difference, 
so far as academic success is concerned, between the college junior 
who is a transfer and the one who is not.’ 

All in all there is agreement that the student’s general scholarship 
average in junior college is the best single basis for judging his 
ability to do advanced work. Except for courses needed in the pursuit 
of advanced specialization, the specific pattern of work done in the 
junior college should not be a controlling factor in the time required 
to earn the bachelor’s degree. It is assumed that the junior college 
curriculum has included basic tool subjects and has provided general 
education. 

Up to this point nothing has been said specifically about transfer 
credit for terminal, or semi-professional, courses. In general, semi- 


™ John P. Mitchell, Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, 11:459, 460, July, 1936. 

% Max Fichtenbaum, “Junior College Graduates vs. Senior College Juniors,” 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS, 16:144-154, 


January, 1941. 
SW. Canada, “The Relationship of the State University and Junior Colleges 


in Missouri,” Proceedings of the Fourteenth National Meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, April, 1926, pp. 191-197. 
* John A. Anderson, of. cét., p. 621. 
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professional work does not carry advanced standing credit. However, 
on occasion some credit is granted later because of successful achieve- 
ment in the senior institution in courses which are sequential to those 
taken in the junior college. 

With reference to the type of student who chooses semi-profes- 
sional curricula, Mr. McCallister’s conclusion is challenging: ‘“There 
is little, if any, evidence . . . that the [semi-professional] courses 
attract only students of limited ability to do college work or that 
such students are segregated into terminal courses.’’** 

Perhaps in the future there will develop a liberality and flexibility 
of attitude toward the granting of transfer credit for terminal 
courses in some measure similar to the present rapidly growing liber- 
ality toward transfer of more traditional work done in the junior 
college. 

Certainly senior institutions have much to gain from continued 
flexibility of attitude toward junior college graduates who have 
achieved commendable scholarship records. After all the student 
as an individual counts more than do outgrown and out-of-date, 
narrowly conceived policies in the evaluation of advanced standing. 

In conclusion, for the benefit of all it is urged that extensive, official 
studies be made: 

1. Of current practices by senior institutions in demanding of junior 
college transfers exact equivalence of required or elective courses in 
work taken during freshman and sophomore years. To what extent 
is credit “lost” by junior college transfers? To what extent are junior 
college graduates admitted to full junior standing without regard to 
subjects carried? 

2. Of scholarship averages achieved in various types of junior 
colleges that are necessary for success in various kinds of senior 
institutions. 

3. Of personal qualities other than scholarship achievement needed 
by junior college transfers for success in senior institutions. 

4. Of the success of junior college graduates in senior institutions 
as compared with “‘native” students. Due account should be taken 
of students’ mental ability, age, sex, race, etc. Such a study ought to 
bring out differences, if any, due to curricular pursuits and geographi- 
cal location of institutions. 

In the light of such studies, both junior and senior institutions 
would be able to evaluate more intelligently and fairly proper ad- 
vanced standing credit for transferred junior college graduates. 


* James M. McCallister, “Academic Standards in Terminal Curricula,” JOURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS, 16:475-479, July, 1941. 











Junior College Terminal Education 
and the War 


J. PAUL MOHR 


HE HISTORY of American education shows that even from 

Colonial days colleges and universities have dominated education 
above the elementary level. In colonial times when a vital, practical 
secondary education for the common man was proposed, it was neces- 
sary to establish a new type of institution, the academy. In the course 
of the next seventy-five years, the academy became completely domi- 
nated by the higher institutions, its curriculum became fixed and 
traditional and its vitality and original purpose were destroyed. High 
schools were then established to provide the education for which 
the academies had originally been founded. Again in about seventy- 
five years, at the turn of the century, the curriculum of the high school 
became standardized in terms of college entrance requirements and 
the ossifying influence of the university began its insidious work. 
Again leaders proposed a new institution, the junior college, to pro- 
vide an education for every person who sought it, which was adapted 
to the needs of the time and which would provide the practical train- 
ing necessary for entrance into business and industry. It should be 
borne in mind that the great developments in science and technology 
had modified to a large extent the earlier definitions of the practical 
and vital education. 

The junior college, in its third of a century of existence, has 
developed many types of terminal or semi-professional curricula to 
prepare young people for direct entry into the economic, social, and 
political life of the nation. The extent to which these types of cur- 
ricula have been developed and their adequacy in preparing the stu- 
dents for their future responsibilities is a measure of the success of 
the junior college in meeting its major objective. An analysis of the 
data for the past ten or fifteen years will show that a large measure 
of success has been achieved. The junior college has made a large 
contribution to the life of the country through its practical semi- 
professional types of training. 

Two factors, both of which began operating in the late twenties, 
contributed to the growth and extension of junior college education 
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as a whole and to terminal education in particular. The first factor 
was the great reduction in the number of skilled and technically 
trained immigrants due to the establishment of immigration quotas. 
Many types of business and industry had depended upon the immi- 
gration of these European trained men to supply their needs for 
technicians and trained workers. The other factor was the great 
number of unemployed persons due to the depression. Competition 
for jobs became very keen and employers set up many requirements 
for entry to each type of job. These requirements were expressed in 
terms of variety and amount of training, age of applicant, and previous 
work experience. The higher these requirements were, the longer 
the applicant had to remain in school, to secure a greater variety of 
training as well as higher skills and greater age. Work experience 
became a necessary part of the training program. 

Let me illustrate from my own institution—the San Francisco 
Junior College—where we have a two year junior college including 
the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. In business education we had 
developed two types of co-operative training programs. These were 
in the fields of merchandising and insurance. These co-operative pro- 
grams began with full-time instruction in the fundamental skills and 
knowledge on the campus. Whenever the student acquired sufficient 
knowledge and skill to be of use to an employer in his field of study, 
he became a candidate for co-operative training. This was usually 
achieved at the end of one or two semesters. Thus, if his attitude 
and personality development were satisfactory, he was allowed to 
arrange his college program so that the major part of his time was 
spent in the classroom and the remainder in some downtown store 
or insurance office. There he received practical training which utilized 
his classroom studies. Students were usually routed through various 
departments, thus gaining a greater variety of training and also 
securing experience in finding out the types of jobs in which they fit 
best. Thus, although many of the companies selected employees on 
the basis of tests of aptitude, skills and personality, co-operative stu- 
dents, without exception, were placed in full-time jobs upon the 
completion of their training. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Management Division developed a simi- 
lar type of program except for two minor variations. The co-operative 
training was limited to summer work between the first and second 
years and to the last semester. As many as twelve specialists from 
the industry were employed as part-time instructors and gave courses 
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in their special fields. Thus, before he went to work, the student had 
a knowledge of various types of work and had had considerable 
laboratory work experience at the junior college. Again, the students, 
without exception, were placed in full-time jobs upon the completion 
of their training. 

With the advent of war, this picture began to change. The rate 
of change has continued to increase as the war has progressed. The 
calling to active duty of the National Guard and the drafting of 
young men twenty years of age and over began to deplete the enroll- 
ments in terminal curricula prior to the declaration of war. The 
volunteering for active duty and for specialized services in the armed 
forces and the evacuation of Japanese students to relocation centers 
added to this movement. The registration and subsequent drafting 
of young men of eighteen and nineteen years of age completely de- 
pleted all classes of young men. Young men were, of course, taken 
as rapidly from non-essential civilian life as they were from the 
classroom. Higher paying jobs were offered young women so that 
they too left the classroom. Within one year of the declaration of war, 
practically all young men and three-fourths of the young women pur- 
suing terminal vocational curricula had left college for active duty 
either in the armed forces or in industry and business. 

As the man power shortage began to develop, we found that ship- . 
yards and war industries were attracting workers from non-essential 
and less remunerative positions. Government positions likewise took 
many experienced employees from private concerns and a chain of 
employee turnover was started. Recent additional man power demands 
by the armed forces have started many of these cycles. At each cycle, 
the standards required for entrance to the occupation were lowered 
until now one can say that they have been almost eliminated. Clerical 
and routine types of jobs can be secured by anyone without previous 
training or experience. Typists need type only 35 words a minute to 
qualify for Federal civil service positions, while stenographers are 
required to be able to take dictation at a rate of only 80 words per 
minute. Employers of all types now find themselves with untrained, 
inexperienced and inefficient office staffs. 

The presence of these untrained and inexperienced office staffs 
has pointed the way to a further expansion of junior college business 
education—an in-service training program. Management when first 
confronted by this untrained personnel endeavored to solve its diffi- 
culties by placing experienced help along with the inexperienced 
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group. Subsequent developments showed that this was not very satis- 
factory because the experienced employees were soon spending all 
their time teaching the others, while work was very poorly and 
inaccurately done because of so many lowgrade operators. Next, 
management set up actual schools apart from regular business and 
assigned personnel executives to control and manage a teaching staff 
and select employees for training. The striking feature of this plan 
was not its training feature but the fact that it was found necessary 
to pay the regular wage to applicants for jobs while such applicants 
attended the company school. Thus, the business man was forced 
to pay his employees to go to school. Furthermore, any time spent by 
such employees beyond the regular 40 hours per week, whether at 
work or in school, had to be paid for at the rate of time and a half. 
Governmental bodies, despite high wage rates, were caught in the 
same net as was private enterprise. These schools, while more satis- 
factory than the preceding plan, were not entirely successful because 
of the shortage of well trained teachers. Management then appealed 
to the Junior College for assistance. In San Francisco we now have 
in-service training programs in the offices of the O.P.A., U. S. Navy, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, in retail merchandising stores and insur- 
ance companies. 

Although it is clear that the above development is a result of a 
specialized war problem, it would appear that the plan of in-service 
training has merits which warrant the consideration of its perpetuation 
and extension after the war. The in-service training and the co- 
operative training give indications of combining the better features 
of theoretical and practical educational philosophies in that (a) 
subject matter content is taught with definite demands as to results; 
(b) education is directed toward the individual needs and capacity 
since the individual is now employed after his fitness for the job has 
been ascertained by proper tests and personnel procedures; (c) the 
students so trained will actually learn by doing. 

The war industries, such as aircraft and shipbuilding, found them- 
selves in a much more serious position in regard to securing trained 
workers. There was no large group of skilled workers, trained in 
similar types of work, who could readily and easily be retrained for 
the new type of work. Unskilled people had to be trained by the 
thousands in entirely new skills. School shops, drafting rooms, and 
laboratories which had been training engineering technology stu- 
dents were turned to this type of work and were in use 24 hours a 
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day. The demands of the army and navy for technicians likewise fell 
upon similar facilities. The armed forces asked that both men in 
the services and civilian employees be given technical training. Thus, 
technical training facilities have been used to the utmost. In addition, 
the armed forces and war research projects have taken most of the 
instructors in these fields. 

To meet the great needs of the armed forces for technicians, general 
technical training has been abandoned for very specialized training. 
The length of the training period has thus been greatly reduced. The 
armed forces have also set up many of their own specialist schools. 
Some of the companies manufacturing large quantities of fighting 
equipment have set up technical schools to train enlisted personnel 
in the use, repair and servicing of the equipment. 

The four-year engineering colleges have left their own field of 
endeavor and invaded the field of technical education at the junior 
college level through the establishment of semi-professional technical 
courses with Federal funds under the heading of E.S.M.W.T. 

The terminal courses in the fields of engineering technology no 
longer exist in their pre-war state. They are shortened and intensified, 
many on a 40-hour a week basis, contributing directly to the winning 
of the war. Many of these special schools and types of training will 
survive the war and have a permanent influence upon the process and 
form of semi-professional engineering and technical education in 
the future. 

Terminal curricula in other fields have made similar adaptations 
to the war effort, or they have not survived. Let me mention two of 
them as illustrations. On the civilian side, the San Francisco Junior 
College Hotel and Restaurant Management Division is now training 
women for the hotel and restaurant industry, whereas before the 
war, there was practically no place for women. The curriculum has 
been broken into segments and the women are being trained for 
specialized jobs. On the fighting front side, the Division has devel- 
oped a Maritime Cooks’ and Bakers’ School so that the ships which 
are being rapidly built on the Pacific Coast may be properly manned. 
The men attending this school are members of the Maritime Service 
and have had sea experience. 

The Floriculture Division which had stressed nursery and garden 
practice and landscape architecture in pre-war days is now devoting 
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its full efforts to the Victory Garden movement and to the growing 
and procurement of plants and shrubs for both the Army and 
Navy for camouflage purposes. At one time this spring, there were 
upwards of twenty-five Victory Gardening classes being conducted 
in all parts of the city with an enrollment of approximately fifteen 
hundred people. These courses are eight-weeks courses and as fast 
as one is completed, another is started. Because vegetables can be 
grown in San Francisco twelve months a year, it is expected that this 
will develop into a year-round program. 

The Floriculture Division has succeeded in securing the co-opera- 
tion of the garden clubs of San Francisco in developing the camou- 
flage program. Wildflower clubs gather the seeds of native shrubs 
and plants which are suitable for these purposes. Some clubs gather 
plants which are donated by citizens. Other clubs help in the propa- 
gation of shrubs and plants and in preparing them for shipment to 
the place where they will be used. The facilities and man power of 
the Division are in constant use. Over two million plants have gone 
to war so far with requests on hand for eight million more plants. 

A brief look into the future shows that practical training of these 
types will be needed to help our returning wounded both to regain 
their mental and spiritual health and to prepare themselves for re- 
entry into civilian life as self-supporting members of society. This 
rehabilitation function will not only play a large part in our post 
war readjustment period, but will in the immediate future begin 
to play an ever increasing part in assisting in the war effort. 

Thus we see that the character and activities of terminal education 
have changed rapidly and completely to meet the emergency. The 
contribution made to the war effort by these types of training is 
second to none. Changes and modifications will continue to be made 
in the furtherance of the war and in the rehabilitation of men and 
women who have been disabled and who must be retrained before 
they may be returned to civil life. Only a young, flexible institution 
such as the junior college could make these adjustments so rapidly 
and so well. May the terminal education program of the junior college 
continue to remain as free from tradition and academic influence as 
it has been and keep as closely in touch with the needs of the com- 
munity which it serves as it has done, so that it may continue to render 
the vital type of service for which it was established. 











Psychological Factors Affecting Selection of 
Students for Admission to College 


DorotuHy M. N. SHERRICK 


HILE it is true that psychological factors affecting selection of 
\) \ students for admission to college are closely related to physical 
and health factors, both as cause and effect, they may be considered 
independently for the purpose of this paper. Throughout their book 
(26), Williamson and Darley illustrate the parallel between the 
techniques of physician and psychologist, showing how both proceed 
from diagnosis to prognosis to treatment, but how each operates 
within a separate category of life phenomena. 

Human behavior, in any one act, combines all psychological factors 
so subtly that any effort to analyze the factors too specifically results 
in the search for an endless list of instincts in which the student 
of psychology bogs down as in a swamp. However, if we view the 
individual as an on-going whole rather than view his acts separately, 
we are able to make an initial division of psychological factors into 
two broad concepts, which perhaps will never be fully known, but 
which can be studied as they interact in an endless variety of pat- 
terns. These basic concepts are Capacity and Development. 

Before considering measures of capacity and development in the 
selection of students for admission to college, a few assumptions 
should be made. We must assume that the criterion for admission 
to college is the student’s probable success in college, not the college’s 
need for students or the student’s desire to have a pleasant place to 
spend four years. We must next assume that the criterion of college 
success is primarily scholastic. We shall, therefore, be particularly 
interested in this paper in locating measures which are prognostic 
of scholastic success. In the third place we must assume that more 
use will be made of such prognostic measures in the vocational 
counseling of high school students who are or should be interested 
in going to college than in the selection of students by the college 
itself. Now that the colleges are competing for students, the responsi- 
bility for care in selecting them falls back on the high school coun- 
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MEASURES OF CAPACITIES 


The effort to discover the inherited capacities, or endowments, of 
a person and separate them from the effect of environment and 
experiences upon his present make-up has led to basic division of 
capacities into intelligence and constitutional adequacy. 

Hamilton (11), quoting from Hale’s book, entitled From School 
to College (10), contends that other factors affect college success 
sufficiently to deserve separate weightings, these factors being finan- 
cial condition, family and home, religion, morals and discipline, social 
relations, living conditions and outreach. However, Cline (4) con- 
cludes, from a study conducted at Wayne University, that such 
factors as parentage, education of parents, occupation of father, 
location of high school, student’s choice of occupation, and health 
record have little if any value in predicting success as a college 
student. 

1. Intelligence (and Aptitude). The old argument between 
Spearman and Thorndike as to whether intelligence is general or 
specific seems to have been changed today to the question of whether 
educability is to be approached in terms of primary mental abilities 
(i.e., intelligence) or aptitude for a specific type of achievement. 
When educability is defined in the broader terms of ability to profit 
from experience rather than restricted to mean merely the ability 
to learn certain school subjects, such tests as Stanford-Binet and the 
Thurstone Test of Primary Mental Abilities will give a measure of 
the general intelligence. Bingham (2) presents a table (p. 46 f.) 
in which the various occupations are ranked according to the scores 
in the Army Alpha Test, indicating that intelligence is a larger factor 
in the choice of a career. Yum (27) concludes from an analysis of 
the scores of college students on the Thurstone Test of Primary 
Mental Abilities that of all the supposed factors of intelligence, 
those having closest correlation with scholarship are verbal ability, 
inductive reasoning, and deductive reasoning. Ball (1) and Tredick 
(24) have also studied the value of predicting college scholastic 
success from the Thurstone Primary Mental Abilities Test. Ball’s 
emphasis on the value of verbal ability as a primary test of intelligence 
is in line with Terman’s discovery that there is a high correlation 
between the scores obtained on the vocabulary section of the Stanford- 
Binet and the total scores on the whole test. This is further cor- 
roborated by Templeton (23) who finds that vocabulary correlates 
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well with scholastic point average and predicts scholastic achievement 
practically as well as the total score on the entire rhetoric test which 
he used. Studying the value of the I.Q. for predicting scholastic 
achievement at Oberlin College, Hartson and Spraw (12) arrived 
at two general conclusions: First, that the I.Q. correlates more closely 
with college scholarship than with the high school grades; and 
second, that students with I.Q’s as low as 101-105 can do acceptable 
work in college. 

While the aptitude test does not give a measure of primary mental 
ability, as does the intelligence test, it has the advantage of indicating 
the capacity of the individual in the fields of achievement in which 
he is most interested. Special aptitude tests are also given to beginning 
students by medical schools, law schools, and engineering colleges. 
Verbal reports have been heard to the effect that the test given to 
entering freshmen by the Carnegie Institute of Technology is able to 
predict with canny accuracy the 10 per cent of students who are most 
likely to fail during the first semester. The test given to students 
entering all medical schools is reported to be a better predictor of 
success in medical school than pre-medical grades. However, it is also 
understood that a combination of the scores on this aptitude test 
and college grades affords a still better prognosis of success in 
medical school. Livingood (15) in his article, Predicting College 
Success develops an “Aptitude Index’’ based on scores on standard 
tests in mathematics, English, language aptitude, social studies, and 
sciences given to entering classes at Washington College. This ‘“‘Ap- 
titude Index’’ correlates .67 with later freshman grades, and serves 
as an excellent supplement to the high school record in predicting 
freshman achievement. From these studies it would appear that 
aptitude tests should be used in conjunction with intelligence tests, 
if not in place of them, in predicting ability to do scholarly work 
in college. 

2. Constitutional Adequacy. Various efforts have been made to 
measure, from a psychological point of view, the total constitutional 
equipment which an individual brings to the arena of life. Such 
studies began with anthropometric measurements during the earlier 
years of this century. More strictly speaking, the effort to judge 
the constitutional adequacy of the individual is as old as written 
records. Beginning with Galen, the Greek physician, some 3,000 
studies are known to have been made on the subject of predicting 
character and adequacy from physical measurements. Until Kretsch- 
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mer and Kraepelin made their study during the closing years of 
the nineteenth century practically all of these studies could be grouped 
under the heading of phrenology. However, the pioneering efforts 
of Kretschmer and Kraepelin have been brought to a maturity in the 
work of Sheldon, Stevens, and Tucker (21) who have succeeded in 
classifying human physiques to such a point that an individual's 
index number will remain constant throughout life despite the 
changes in build which age brings. The authors have also succeeded 
in predicting both constitutional adequacy and temperament from the 
index number. This study gives great promise of providing a quanti- 
tative approach to the subject of constitutional adequacy. We may 
expect within a reasonable time to see vocational counselors in high 
schools equipped to classify their students by the Sheldon Somatic 
Index. From this index it should be possible to identify those students 
whose college careers would be threatened by constitutional limita- 
tions. Of course, there is more, far more to the subject of consti- 
tutional inadequacy than the mere classification of physical build. 
For one, there is the question of cellular integrity and discharge rate 
of nervous energy. But physical build is an essential phase of the 
primary problem. 
DEVELOPMENT 

Besides the native capacities of intellect and constitution there are 
secondary, or derived, psychological factors with which the college 
counselor is concerned. An individual of a given range of intellect 
comes to college age with some 18 years of experiences in a combina- 
tion of childhood and teen-age environments which are peculiar to 
him alone. These experiences with the world determine his emotional 
maturity. A vague and all too intangible term, emotional maturity 
is seen to be closely related to a more tangible term, his social 
adjustment. In its turn the concept of social adjustment is seen to be 
derived to a large extent from the possession, or lack, of useful skills 
and interests. Although the extensive and rapidly growing field of 
research in emotional and social adjustments will not be adequately 
covered in this paper, we can mention the analytical description of 
student counseling made by Williamson and Bordin (25) in which 
they report that, next to educational and vocational problems, the 
most frequent problem of 2,053 cases studied by them in the Testing 
Bureau at the University of Minnesota is the social-personal-emotional 
one. This problem in almost all cases had not reached the psychiatric 
stage. However, the counselor needed to be able to detect the presence 
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of social traits likely to hinder scholastic and professional success, 
In most cases the treatment consisted in helping the student to under- 
stand the nature of his problem and how it developed, encouraging 
him, and guiding him into experiences which would increase his 
self-confidence. 

Hamilton (11) reports that, given the necessary intelligence, the 
highest degree of scholarship is found to be associated with four 
basic patterns, all of which are aspects of emotional maturity. These 
are: purpose, social adjustment, decision, and sensitivity. 

From the standpoint of the vocational counselor, the critical factor 
is the degree to which the individual possesses useful skills and 
interests. If he has acquired skills by which he can earn his living, 
and by which he can entertain himself, he can withstand a great 
degree of emotional and social miseducation, but without such skills 
even a small amount of emotional maladjustment will make him a 
problem worthy of the attention of the psychological clinic. 

Inasmuch as youths of college age, and especially those who are 
considering college and perhaps a professional career, have not yet 
acquired the vocational skills by which they will make a living, the 
critical factor with which the counselor is concerned shifts from one 
of skills to one of vocational interests. Several tests of vocational 
interests have been published, the best known of which is Strong’s 
Vocational Interest Blank. Others are the Oberlin Vocational Interest 
Inquiry prepared by Hartson and Bretlinger, Hepner’s Vocational 
Interest Test for Men, Thurstone’s Vocational Interest Schedule, 
and the Kuder Preference Record. Without going further into a 
description or analysis of these tests, it is interesting to note from 
the study by Parry (18) that the correlations between the individual 
rankings on the various tests are so divergent and so low that Parry 
concludes that neither interest nor scholastic achievement can be 
predicted from a single vocational interest test now on the market, 
or from a combination of any two. For example, correlations between 
individual rankings in the Strong and Hepner tests, given the same 
day, varied between —.46 and +.66 with a median of +.19, while 
the Strong and Thurstone tests correlate .03 to .32. 

Of interest in this regard also is a recent study by Dr. Edwin F. 
Peters (19), Director of Personnel and Guidance at William Woods 
College, in which Strong’s Vocational Interest Scale and Kuder’s 
Preference Record ate compared. ‘The Kuder Preference Record 
which purports to determine whether an individual’s choice is con- 
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sistent with the type of work the individual evidently prefers to do, 
was administered to 24 first year college women who several months 
previously had taken the Strong Vocational Interest Inventory for 
Women. The scales of the Strong Inventory were classified in related 
groups and representative scales of each group were studied with 
the compatible scales of the Kuder Preference Record. The students’ 
raw scores on each scale were translated into percentile scores. The 
percentile scores were studied’ with regard to the intercorrelations 
which existed between each scale and every other representative 
scale of the two inventories. From the original nine scales of the 
two inventories, it was found that there exist five intercorrelations 
which should be given serious consideration by personnel workers 
and counselors. It is suggested that the administration of both in- 
ventories to first year college students would provide significant and 
valuable data in vocational counseling.” The five intercorrelations 
ate: (1) the Strong Vocational Interest Scale for Physicians and 
the Kuder Preference Record Scale for Scientific Activities; (2) the 
Strong Vocational Interest Scale for Office Workers and the Kuder 
Preference Record for Computational Activities; (3) the Strong 
Vocational Interest Scale for Authors and the Kuder Preference 
Record for Literary Activities; (4) the Strong Vocational Interest 
Scale for Lawyers and the Kuder Preference Record Scale for Scientific 
Activities; (5) the Strong Vocational Interest Scale for Lawyers and 
the Kuder Preference Record for Social Service Activities. The above 
intercorrelations also reveal that there exists a positive relationship 
between the Kuder Preference Record Scale for Computational Ac- 
tivities and the Kuder Preference Record Scale for Persuasive Activi- 
ties. 

However great the proved invalidity of vocational interest tests 
may be, an individual’s interests and skills should be carefully evalu- 
ated in advising him whether to undertake a college course. Skills 
and interests which a college requires of its students are very similar 
to those which industry requires of those college graduates whom it 
employs. John Mills, Personnel Director of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories (16), lists the following six specifications for the em- 
ployment of college men, the first three pertaining to study and 
the other three to his attitudes and abilities in human relationships, 
these last deriving directly from his emotional maturity and social 
adjustment. The first specification is that the college man shall have 
an “unquenched and unquenchable’’ intellectual curiosity. This, the 
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author says, is “the first requisite for growth in our rapidly progress- 
ing age.”” He adds, “Under this term I do not include the occasional 
and idle curiosity of the feeble and twittering mind. I mean the 
sort of curiosity which leads to a continued and orderly effort to 
determine the ‘why’ of the physical or social phenomena of the world 
about one.” The second requirement is the “ability to study,” by 
which he means “applying the mind and acquiring knowledge by 
one’s own efforts.” The third requirement is the “habit of studying,” 
a habit which is often not sufficiently acquired during the four years 
of high school or even during the four years of college. The three 
remaining specifications, having to do with human relationships, are 
the ability to learn from men, the ability to co-operate with men, 
and the promise of ability to lead and influence men. 

One of the specific skills which deserve particular attention is that 
of reading and is aptly discussed by Dean J. B. Johnston (14) in a 
pamphlet written especially for the high school student. ‘Ability 
to use words correctly, range of vocabulary, and skill in the recognition 
of word meanings seem to be basic requirements. . . . The average 
freshman when he enters the University is able to recognize the 
meaning of some 19,000 words. A good college dictionary contains 
over 50,000 words. It should now be obvious why those who possess 
limited vocabularies are distinctly handicapped in college. It should 
also be obvious why our college aptitude tests are made up so largely 
of tests involving knowledge of words. . . . It is apparent from 
this explanation of the nature of the aptitude tests that the best 
preparation for the tests and for college as well is wide reading 
during the elementary school and high school years. This reading 
should have been extensive and spread over the fields of literature, 
science, and social subjects. It goes without saying that this reading 
should have been accompanied by the development of thoughtful 
habits of study.” 

ACHIEVEMENT 

The native capacities and the development of the individual lead 
not only to the promise of future achievement, but also to the 
“promise fulfilled” of past achievement. Recent investigators have 
discovered that the best single predictor of scholastic success in col- 
lege is scholastic success in high school. Smith (22), for example, 
finds, in comparing the high school grade-point average with the 
college grade-point average of 267 students to whom he had given 
the Thurstone, Bell, and Iowa Reading tests, that, while the Thurstone 
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test correlated with later college grade-point averages, .441 for the 
first year and .465 for both years of a junior college course, the high 
school grade-point average correlates with college grades .707 for 
one year and .668 for two years. ‘Passing and failing students were 
differentiated most closely by average high school grades, quite well 
by A. C. E. (Thurstone) scores, somewhat by Iowa Reading scores, 
and not at all by Bell scores.’” Of these measures he concludes that 
“The high school grade-point average is outstanding among the 
measures available at the time of registration for its predictive value.” 

Studies regarding subject patterns in high school have led to the 
interesting conclusion by Gorman and Gooch that it made little 
difference for success in college what subjects were taken in high 
school. However, a more recent study by Segel and Proffit shows 
that “success or nonsuccess in different high school subjects does 
have a differential association with success in college subject groups. 
For example, the fact that high school marks in science correlate 
measurably well with science marks in college but correlate definitely 
lower with college English, social studies, economics, and foreign 
languages is taken to mean that high-school science marks may be 
used (within limitations) by counselors in advising with students 
concerning their college courses.” In reviewing recent research in 
predicting college success, Emme and Patterson (6) conclude that, 
of the seven criteria discussed, the student’s rank in his high-school 
graduating class appears to be the best single predictor of college 
success. In an elaborate study on “The Prediction of Academic Success 
at the University of Wisconsin,” Froelich (7) concludes that the 
measure of high school success is the best single index obtained to 
date. Intelligence ratings yield favorable correlations with first semes- 
ter college grades but not as good as high-school success, while a 
combination of high-school achievement and intelligence ratings 
increases predictive efficiency still further. 

“It is evident that failure in college can be predicted with an 
almost surprising degree of accuracy with the use of two available 
criteria, the weights to be assigned to each being known and given 
in the prediction formula. High school principals can with a little 
calculation, determine the probable grade-points per credit their 
graduates will be likely to earn if they come to the university and 
manifest the same ability and order of achievement that they have 
shown in their high school careers.” This is the opinion of Henmon 
and Holt (13) in a study of prediction of college success based on 
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tests of ability and achievement in high school. They suggest also 
four means of improving the prediction formula. (1) Administering 
a standardized high school achievement test to all high school seniors 
on the eve of graduation, or securing scores in comparable standard 
tests in the subjects presented for entrance. Scores on such tests would 
furnish a more valid measure of those factors for which the high 
school record or high school rank in class is now used as an index. 
(2) Giving prospective freshmen to understand that admission to 
the college is contingent in part upon a satisfactory performance in 
the aptitude test. (3) Developing and administering valid objective 
indices of study habits and motivation and including these scores in 
the testing battery. (4) Incorporating into the battery scores in 
placement tests that may be administered on admission. 

Other achievements in college than scholastic success are considered 
important by business firms which recruit a large percentage of the 
college graduates every year and may well be taken into consideration 
by those who counsel high-school. graduates on the advisability of 
entering college. Bridgman (3) of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company analyzed the college records of some 800 
employees of the company as to scholastic success, type and degree 
of campus achievement, and the percentage of college expenses 
earned by the student, and sought to determine the relationship of 
these factors to the salary group within the company to which the 
student belonged. In general he found that one-half or more of the 
first third in scholarship were among the first third in salary, and 
among those who earned more than two-thirds of their college ex- 
penses were the first third in salary. Likewise those who had a record 
of substantial campus achievement tended to be among those in the 
higher salary bracket. Therefore, in counseling high school graduates 
about a college career, necessity of earning a large part of one’s 
expenses does not mean the student will necessarily be unable to 
achieve scholastic success or success in campus activities. 


CONCLUSION 


We would follow Froelich’s (7) conclusion that long-range pre- 
dictions of college success or failure are feasible. However, as he 
concludes, prediction from measures of less tangible variables, such 
as emotional and social maladjustments, are not yet sufficiently 
reliable. Pet 

There is room also for additional study in the matter of “drives” 
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and need for the development of more adequate measures of motiva- 
tion. 

As the problem of college success is so closely related to that of 
individual adjustment some possible future studies in that field would 
have important bearing. First an objective test of behavior for first- 
year college students would be of great value to college counselors; 
second, additional research should be done in the relationship between 
adjustment and time spent in college; third, a study pertaining to the 
motivation of adjustment is greatly needed; fourth, the possibility 
of reorganizing the college curriculum so as to correct the adjustment 
problems of the first-year student should be explored; fifth, additional 
study should be made of the relationship between adjustment and 
scholarship; and sixth, an investigation should be conducted on the 
effects of early home experiences upon the social adjustment of 
first-year college students. 
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I Register for Religion 


HAROLD A. EHRENSPERGER 


IBLE A or religion 1c are well known to registrars as course 
B names. They have assigned countless students to these courses, 
especially the good-natured football men, the pre-theologues, and the 
sprinkling of boys and girls whose parents think it would be a 
“good idea” to take something in religion to counteract the dangerous 
ideas of economists and philosophers who ‘‘give” other courses. 
These other courses are those in philosophy and ethics which are 
reputed to undermine the fundamental principles of religion on 
which some of these youngsters have been reared, and which cause 
all sorts of trouble for the dean and the president because students 
are likely to be made to think. There are also the amazing extra- 
curricular activities related to the church on the corner,—activities 
which often cause the less keen student to place the blame here for 
low marks and lack of interest and application in the academic process. 
And lastly, there is chapel, once a week definitely religious—and 
the rest of the time slightly less so because the hymn and prayer 
have been left out of the service. This is religion on the campus for 
most of us. 

We are not unmindful of the irritating remnant of radicals who 
put their ideas into action, a generous minority of whom may be 
the religious souls of the campus. They are not hard to dispose of, 
because we label them radicals or extremists and let it go at that, 
and nobody except the 100% American organizations takes them 
seriously anyway. They are probably the most consistently religious 
group on the campus, and they probably meditate more, purge their 
minds oftener, and seek counsel and guidance from the saints both 
living and dead who have been nearest to the ultimate source of 
power. 

This, perhaps, is the usual description of religion on the campus. 
To find the real evidence of it, however, we ought to go to the rooms 
of the students, to the studies of the faculty, listen to them in class 
rooms, watch both students and faculty in their odd moments when 
they have nothing to do, see what attitude they have toward their 
work, discover how much they are becoming the past masters of the 
fine art of “getting by,” and explore intelligently and radically the 
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escape mechanism of cynicism and sarcasm that gives “‘class” and 
standing both to faculty and students. 

The blame for the lack of evidence of religion—part of which cer- 
tainly is the calling forth of a person’s entire range of capacities and 
skills into worship and devoted work for the common good—rests 
with the administration and faculty as well as with the organized 
religious bodies of the campus. A president and faculty that have a 
concern for the student will not be unmindful of the growth of the 
total person, nor will they attempt to cultivate culture and educational 
growth without recognizing the complete man and his relation to 
his fellow man and the universe. 

Periphery religion, on the rim of the campus, can never make 
religious living real on the campus. Courses in the Bible, history of 
religion, ethics and philosophy cannot do it. Only as the total college 
administration, faculty and students, feel a concern, will there be 
reality to religious living. Registrars should be aware of this, for 
if the college had a genuine religious spirit, most of the “headaches” 
of the registrar would be taken away. For example, genuine religion 
would make the student and faculty (they must never be separated) 
conscious of responsibility. Classes would not be ‘‘cut’’ without legiti- 
mate reason, students could trust faculty and faculty, students. The 
fine art of getting by would be relegated to the more undemocratic 
institutions where dictators rule and no one questions the reason why. 
Religion founded in respect for life and personality and grounded 
on the ideal of the blessed community would reform the campus 
because it would reform the individual and his social living, and this 
would be true of the faculty no less than the students. 

Organized religion may be represented on the campus in a variety 
of ways. It is making a determined effort now to re-establish itself 
on the campus. When we separated religion and education and made 
the latter “‘pure’’ and a thing in itself, we made the proverbial blunder 
of throwing out the baby with the bath water. Now the baby, a spry 
youngster as old as mankind, is trying to get back in the swim again! 
(Or is education discovering that it has nowhere to go without 
religion? ) 

Some colleges have been content to let the church on the corner 
minister to the so-called needs of the student. ‘The corner’’ may be a 
mile from the campus, or it may be across the street from it. The 
minister of this church may know students, he may be “‘above them”, 
or he may be pathetically beneath them in intellectual approach. Under 
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any cifcumstances, the detached church that does not have its roots 
in the day-by-day living of the student is not adequate to minister 
to religion on the campus. This, to our great sorrow, we have now 
found out. We know now that knowledge is not enough, and that 
how a man uses his knowledge and for what purpose, is fundamentally 
important. This is a matter of religion—what a man believes. 

The major denominations in institutionalized religion, therefore, 
have set up specialized organizations and services for the state and 
independent schools. Westminster Foundations, Wesley Foundations, 
Newman clubs, Hillel Leagues, and the like, are an intelligent ap- 
proach to this problem. Their leadership is aware of the unique thing 
the campus really is. They are conscious of this distinct community 
life, and they are seeking by all their program and activity to make 
the student find an integration in his living so that religion becomes 
basic and fundamental in his total life, during all his waking hours, 
every day of the week. When the “Foundations” include courses in 
religion, and the directors command the respect of the administration 
and faculty, a start in the right direction has been made; 

The so-called “director of religious life’—more often a co-ordi- 
nator of religious groups on the campus—is unfortunately named. 
Religious life ought to be a// life for the student. The director of 
religious life ought, therefore, to be an administrative official who is 
related to all the living on the campus—both inside and outside of 
the classroom. He is in a very real sense a dean of students. Until he 
becomes this he will continue to be a liaison officer used both by 
the administration and the students for reasons that often show 
up the fundamentally bad religious living in the campus community. 

A faculty committee on religion is not much better if the whole 
campus family is not concerned. Only when intelligent living becomes 
the aim of the college, and religion plays its part, will a faculty 
committee be able to do much more than meddle in the peripheral 
thing that religion has become for most Americans. 

Church colleges, of course, have a somewhat different problem, 
yet the solution is the same. Only as faculties discuss living—theirs 
and the students’—and seek to find the way in which community can 
be built for the campus, will religion begin to be something respected 
and sought after. No amount of patronizing, of getting the “right” 
people interested, or of the dumb show of chapels where half the 
students read and write letters and the faculty decently stays away, 
will help the situation. Only as registrars recognize that every course 
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is a religious course, and all living is religious living, will religion 
begin to function on a campus. This is the aim of the intelligent 
leaders in the church. Then the church on the campus, the chapel, 
as well as the church on the corner will be instruments for the renew- 
ing of power and for the “communion of the saints” which will 
guarantee to life the direction and purpose that will make all living 
exciting and every act an act of dedication. Every day, then, will be 
a day of judgment and all life will be sacred. Toward such a concept 
of religion in life alert college presidents and church student workers 
are striving at the present time. 











Editorial Comment 
The Fifth Blunder 


ISTORIANS a century hence will probably be less impressed by 
the brilliant military feats of the Axis than by its colossal 
blunders. So far these have been four: Hitler’s failure to follow the 
conquest of France with a swift invasion of England, when a bold 
stroke would almost certainly have given him the world domination 
he sought; Italy’s plunge into a war from which she might have re- 
mained aloof, a plunge for which Mussolini will be cursed by gen- 
erations of Italians; Hitler’s stupid and arrogant attack upon Russia, 
which immeasurably increased the power of his enemies; and finally, 
Japan’s assault upon America, which sealed the fate of Japan herself 
and that of her accomplices. 

It is not pleasant to think how narrowly we missed capping all these 
blunders with a fifth, this time on the other side, which would have 
cancelled out the other four. The twin forces of pacifism and isola- 
tionism in this country came perilously near to delivering America 
bound and helpless into the hands of her enemies. For more than 
two decades every effort to arm against the rising tide of destruction 
abroad, every attempt to make ourselves heard in the councils of the 
nations, has been hampered and crippled by the stubborn, suspicious 
opposition at home. Two months before Pearl Harbor the American 
Congress voted by the slender majority of two against disbanding 
the great and growing Army which Selective Service was building. 
So nearly did we escape being dragged to destruction by those who 
could not see that peace is not assured by wishing for it, and that 
barriers effective a generation ago are of no avail before the weapons 
and the armadas of today. 

In a sense the colleges must share the blame, because most cam- 
puses have been fertile ground for pacifist and isolationist teaching. 
It must never again be so. By all means let us teach a hatred of war 
and a determination to live in peace, but let our teaching face also the 
fact that not for generations to come can we expect to be left in peace 
unless we are strong and alert and armed. By all means let us instill the 
love of America and an unfaltering faith in the ideals which have 
made America great, but only in the realization that we have a part to 
play in the destiny of the world, and that we cannot build walls high 
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enough nor strong enough to cut us off from those responsibilities. 
Pacifism if you will, but a pacifism militant, alert, and realistic. Isola- 
tionism if need be, but only in the sense of an unfaltering determina- 
tion to play no secret game, to make no shady deals. We must make 
of every college graduate both a realist and a humanitarian. We can 
discharge our duty to the nation in no other way. 


Standards Endangered 

The maintenance of appropriate standards of education in institu- 
tions of higher learning is essential. This does not imply that stand- 
ards should not be adjusted from time to time to meet existing needs 
and conditions. Nor does it imply that standards may not be relaxed, 
particularly in times of great emergency. An educational institution 
is at its best when it provides adequately the type of training most 
needed to enable democracy to thrive. The test is whether the relaxing 
results from logical demands or from a desire on the part of an in- 
stitution to maintain enrollment. 

The plan promulgated by the Educational Policy commission to 
admit to college a limited number of outstanding students short of 
high school graduation is not only justified but may prove to be a 
valuable experiment. If such admissions are based strictly on the 
achievements of students, as they should be, the normal standards for 
freshmen will not be weakened. It is more likely that they will be 
improved. A far greater hazard to educational standards just now is 
the quality of instruction future college students may receive in the 
grades and high schools. 

The dearth of qualified public school teachers, at least in some 
sections of the country, is alarming. Voluntary enlistments in the 
armed forces, the selective service system, and high salaries in in- 
dustry are contributing factors in this situation. If this shortage be- 
comes more acute than now, the results will be reflected in the 
preparation of college matriculates for some time to come. Teachers’ 
colleges and schools of education everywhere should be alert to this 
growing danger to post-war standards. They should have the aggres- 
sive support of the forces of education of this country. 

E.B.L. 


Education in War Time 


The new Army Specialized and Navy College Training Programs 
are signal recognitions of the services the institutions of higher 
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learning of the country are prepared to render. In turn, the presence 
on the campuses of hundreds of young men in uniform and under 
military discipline is giving education a war-time tone that is stimulat- 
ing to the military and civilian students alike. Moreover, these pro- 
grams are injecting vitality into the morale of both students and 
faculty. To the students, tangible evidence is provided that college 
education has its place in war-time emergency; and, to the faculty, 
there is some indication that the educational organization of the coun- 
try can now be held intact sufficiently to insure reasonable readiness 
for the tremendous tasks of the post-war period. 

It is not improbable that the statesmen who inaugurated the war- 
time college program were mindful of the importance to the nation 
of keeping the educational machinery in good state of repair for fu- 
ture use. Significant as these programs are, it must not be overlooked 
that concurrently there are normal functions to be performed. These 
must not be slighted. On the contrary, they should be fostered with 
even more vigor than in normal times. In this connection, it is a 
tribute to the educational processes of the country that it has been 
possible so readily to adapt existing curricula to war-time needs. 

The approaching academic year may find more civilian students in 
college than is now anticipated. The demand for college trained 
women is growing. It is imperative that a limited number of young 
men with upper division standing in certain fields of work complete 
their training in order that civilian enterprises essential to the war 
effort may be maintained, and boys under selective service age should 
get as much training as possible before induction. In the interests of 
all these groups, our institutions should be aggressively active. 

E.B.L. 


Planning for Tomorrow 


A stimulating booklet entitled, ‘Planning Schools for Tomor- 
row,” has recently been issued as Leaflet No. 64 by the U. S. Office 
of Education. In the foreword Frederic A. Delano, Chairman of the 
National Resources Planning Board, calls attention to the fact 
that “The National Resources Planning Board has been directed by 
the President to correlate plans and programs under consideration in 
Federal, State, and private organizations for post-war full employ- 
ment, security, and building America.” It is self-evident that the 
schools must play a major role in such a program and the responsi- 
bility which rests upon higher education can hardly be overestimated. 
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That the colleges of our country are making a magnificent contri- 
bution to the war effort is readily admitted by any responsible person 
who is informed as to the present situation. Gratifying as this fact is, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the biggest problem lies ahead. 
It is not too early to begin planning for tomorrow, a tomorrow which 
we trust will be characterized by peace and international under- 
standing. 

The war was thrust upon us without too much warning and many 
of our plans had to be made in great haste. The same should not 
be true of our post-war planning and unless higher education begins 
now to survey carefully the problems to be faced after the war, we 


are likely to witness a period of chaos and confusion. 
z. C.D. 


Implied Faith 


The commencement season has closed, and, in spite of the inroads 
made by the demands of war, the percentage of our population hold- 
ing college degrees has been considerably augmented. Everywhere, 
however, the tone of commencement programs reflected notes of 
sadness so inevitable in time of war. Present were those realizing 
that had tragedy been averted, others too would have been in newly 
acquired academic regalia. There was the constant thought of possi- 
ble hardship and suffering which might at the moment be the lot of 
some of those absent. Even more distressing was an envisioned 
panorama of possibilities from which the imagination will not free 
the human mind when fear and uncertainty are imminent. This was 
prompted by the realization that boys who only so recently were mem- 
bers of the student body are now sleeping under the green sea, the 
luxuriant jungle of the tropical islands, the icy steppes of the frozen 
north, or the shifting sands of the African desert. 

Yet commencement day is not to remain a day of sadness. Neither 
the boys who are carrying forward the fight nor those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice would have it so. Commencement is ad- 
mirably symbolic of the causes for which they fight or have died. 
Their wish is that freedom of learning, freedom of opinion, and free- 
dom of liberal government shall prevail. 

College administrators participating in this commencement found 
inspiration for rededication of their efforts to the true purposes of 
education—the application of knowledge in the spirit of the Golden 
Rule. Until science and invention, major products of organized learn- 
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ing, cease to be used to destructive ends, there is a challenge to edu- 
cational statesmanship paramount to all else. The more costly this 
war becomes, the more real it is to those who must remain behind 
the lines. It intensifies our controlled emotions and gives renewed 


life to a vital tradition, ‘‘they must not have died in vain.” 
E.B.L. 


History vs. Social. Science 


Much has been said and written in recent months about the 
abysmal ignorance of American history displayed by college stu- 
dents. No less distinguished a proponent than the New York Times 
has entered the controversy, basing its conclusions on a test given 
under its aegis to some 7000 college students and reported this spring. 

Hugh Russell Fraser, author, journalist, erstwhile information 
officer of the Office of Education, and chairman of the vaguely-con- 
stituted “Committee on American History,” which he organized, has 
been a vociferous, (if somewhat unconvincing) spokesman for the 
critics of history as taught in both the colleges and the high schools. 
He and Prof. Allan Nevins, of Columbia, seem to have constructed 
the test which the New York Times sponsored. Both of them have 
misconstrued the results of the test into an indictment of history teach- 
ing. 

The truth is that the test was badly designed, incorrectly scored, 
and not taken seriously by the students to whom it was administered. 
It tested only their retention of miscellaneous items of information, 
and not at all their knowledge of the growth and development of 
America nor their appreciation of American civilization. If it proved 
anything at all, it proved that history is meaningless unless it is 
taught in conjunction with the other social sciences, with economics, 
sociology, and political science each making its own contribution to 
the fidelity and the perspective of the picture. Which is exactly what 
Mr. Fraser does not want. He crusades for what he calls “straight 
history,” by which he means political history, unrelieved by the con- 
sideration of any other social phenomena. 

Because a survey showed that less than 10 per cent of the students in 
institutions studied were enrolled in courses in American history in a 
given semester, Mr. Fraser insists that only 10 per cent of American stu- 
dents study the history of their country. This is a fair sample of the 
kind of reasoning behind the whole attack. 
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The entire matter would be trivial if it were not for its possible 
implications. It did induce Senator Guffey to introduce in the Senate 
a resolution calling for investigation of the “ways and means by 
which the Federal Government may most effectively promote a more 
thorough study of the history of the United States.” In a period when 
wartime tensions can easily be brought into disastrous play, when 
emotions are so frequently mistaken for ideas, and when isolationist 
and reactionary groups are all too ready to seize upon whatever excuse 
they can find to discourage attention to ideas they consider dangerous, 
such episodes as this can come perilously close to arousing the kind 
of hysteria which led to so many displays of stupid prejudice during 
the last war. 

We have tried to discuss the whole affair without using the word 
““crackpot.”’ But it will have occurred spontaneously to many of our 
readers. We may as well use it. 











The Colleges and the War Effort 


The Function of Education in 
Post War Reconstruction 


In a recent speech by Mr. Churchill, British Prime Minister, the 
following comments were made regarding education in the post war 
world: 


The future of the world is left to highly educated races who alone 
can handle the scientific apparatus necessary for pre-eminence in 
peace or survival in war. I hope our education will become broader 
and more liberal. All wisdom is not new wisdom and the past should 
be studied if the future is to be successfully encountered. . . . 

Facilities for advanced education must be evened out and multiplied. 
Nobody who can take advantage of higher education should be denied 
this chance. You cannot conduct a modern community except with an 
adequate supply of persons upon whose education, whether humani- 
tarian, technical or scientific, much time and money has been spent. . . . 

After school time ends we must not throw our youth uncared for 
and unsupervised on the labor market with its blind alley occupa- 
tions which start so fair and often end so foul... . 

We must make plans for part time release from industry so that 
our young people may have the chance to carry on their general educa- 
tion, and also to obtain specialized education which will fit them 
better for their work. 


* * * 


The following paragraph has been condensed from a release by 
the Educational Services Division of the Office of War Information 
regarding higher education in other countries: 

Contrary to reports frequently heard that there has been little 
if any decline in enrollment in British universities, the Office of War 
Information states that the war has made deep inroads into the num- 
ber of registrations in British universities. A publication entitled ‘The 
British University After Three Years of War,” available from the 
British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
states that the number of men has declined from 39,000 to 25,000 
since 1939. The number of women students has remained at approxi- 
mately 11,000. 

The British universities are making every possible effort to offset 
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the tremendous shortages of trained personnel in radio, radio physics, 
and electrical engineering along with less severe shortages in chem- 
istry, medicine, and statistics. To help meet these shortages the British 
government has instituted scholarships under which the entire main- 
tenance and tuition expenses of both men and women are paid. The 
students are selected for these scholarships on the basis of examina- 
tions in the field and are sent to universities for training at the age 
of seventeen plus. Some of these scholarships may lead to a degree. 
This, however, is only incidental to the main objective of securing 
adequately trained highly technical personnel. 


* * * 


The following regulations were adopted on December 12 by the 
California Junior College Federation dealing with the granting of 
credit for military service: 


1. That the junior college grant a total of six (6) elective (or gen- 
eral) semester units for military service without regard to the 
field of service, a single year to be construed as embracing at least 
six months’ actual service (this corresponding to the lower divi- 
sion ROTC credit). 

2. That in those instances where the military trainee pursued non- 
vocational courses or received specialized training in a vocational 
skill comparable to the courses offered in junior colleges, the 
junior college in question be permitted to grant specific credit for 
such courses or service based upon an examination passed by the 
applicant, or the completion of a satisfactory performance test, 
or upon presentation of evidence of such courses’ having been 
carried satisfactorily while in military service. 

3. That commissioned officers’ training and experience be evaluated 
as in No. 2. 

4, That the credit gained through military service be recorded on 
the student’s record as such and be accepted at full value for the 
junior college diploma or degree, Associate in Arts. 

5. That when enlistment or induction makes it impossible to finish 
the semester, credit be granted on the following basis: 

a. If 2/3 of the semester has elapsed, full credit be granted in the 
specific subjects carried with grades based upon the grades 
achieved by the student up to the date of withdrawal. 

b. If less than 2/3 of the semester has elapsed, proportionate 
general elective credit be granted based upon the number of 
weeks attended. 

c. Where credits under 5A or 5B would complete the require- 
ments for graduation, a diploma be regularly granted. 
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6. That those students withdrawing during the semester be granted 
credit only upon application for such credit to the proper junior 
college administrator for decision in accordance with the junior 
college’s policy. Application for such credit should be accom- 
panied with proper evidence of induction or enlistment. 

7. That credit for military service be granted only upon the comple- 
tion of the military service and upon application to the proper 
junior college administrator for decision in accordance with the 
junior college’s policy. The application should be accompanied 
with proper evidence of military service, including honorable dis- 
charge. 

8. That applicants for credit for military service, who have had no 
previous college work or whose previous college work is below 
a “‘C” average, be required to prove their capability of doing sat- 
isfactory college work (by at least one semester of residence work) 
before credit for military service is granted. 

9. That the maximum number of general elective credits to be gained 
through any or all of the methods covered in this report shall be 
guided by the action of the National Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, there being no ceiling at this date. 

10. That these recommendations be co-ordinated with such studies 
and recommendations as may be made by the California Com- 
mittee for the Study of Education. 


Comment 


The question of granting credit toward degrees and certificates 
in colleges and universities for military service is one of complexity. 
Certainly the students should have every possible consideration under 
the circumstances. On the other hand, our attempts to aid the student 
by giving him credit for his military service should not be administered 
in such a way that some twenty years in the future they may be a 
handicap rather than a help to him. General, elective, or blanket credit 
for military service as administered in the last war whereby ‘‘military 
credit” for a given number of hours was placed on a student’s record 
has in many cases of men practicing medicine, engineering, law and 
other professional activities proved to be a hindrance in later life 
rather than an actual asset. The physician who finds it exceedingly 
difficult if not impossible to transfer his practice from one state to 
another because the state’s professional certificating bodies do not 
know how to evaluate “military credit,” certainly wishes that his alma 
mater had called his credit something that would be specific and 
might perhaps be used in meeting the professional requirements of 
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his organization. The editorial staff therefore respectfully suggests 
that wherever possible, paragraph 2 outlined above be used rather 
than paragraph 1. The statements of paragraph 8 raise an exceedingly 
interesting question. It is generally recognized that the student who 
is enrolled in college and who has to leave his studies in order to 
enter the armed forces of the country has some equity in credits for 
his work. The entire question of equity for students who have not 
been enrolled in colleges prior to entering the armed forces is a 
challenging one. To what extent should the high school graduate 
who spends several years in the army be given credit toward a degree 
or certificate for his military experiences when he enrolls in college 
after his return from the war? It might also be added that the Com- 
mittee on Special Projects has devoted considerable attention in the 
past to this question of the proper amount of credit to be allowed for 
military service and will undoubtedly have further advisory statements 


to issue to the membership from time to time. 
2. 4... 





Epiror’s Note: The questions raised in the foregoing paragraph are now 
under study on nearly every campus, The article by Dr. Tyler on pp. 345-352 of 
this issue should be of great assistance to any faculty committee charged with 
such a study. The Journal has therefore secured a supply of reprints of this 
article for distribution by members of the Association to any administrative 
officers or faculty committees working on the problem. These reprints may be 
secured without charge by writing to the Editor. 
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Reported to Us 


John M. Rhoads, Registrar, Temple University, represented the A.A.C.R. 
at the Centennial Convocation of Villanova College on May 3. 


Our mutual friend, “Bill” Hoffman, seems to get more than his share 
of diversion through the mail. Here is another of his finds, reprinted this 
time from the Penn State Alumni News: 

Registrar 

Pennsylvania State College 

State College, Pennsylvania 

Dear Sir: 

I write this by request of my principal. 

Having lived on a farm all my life it was natural that I stay there 
after graduating in 1942. 

A daughter yet, still my father’s hired man, I milk 16 head of cattle 
once a day, and wash the milk things. I cultivate and hoe our canning 
crops regularly. I have 3 acres of tomatoes the proceeds of which will 
go for my education. 

My father and I have in the barn 70 tons of hay. This is without a 
hayloader or side-delivery rake. 

It was necessary that I drive to school last year, so I have a juniors 
license. This enables me to drive to the village when anything is 
needed. I order and pay for all the feed that is bought for the farm. 

My only activity since school has been the church. I attend church 
regularly and young peoples every other week. 

I was told to tell something of my history. 

My first 8 years were spent in a one room school house. I walked 
all the time, and came home to dinner. 

The greatest change of my life came when I went to ville 
to a very modern up to date high school. My only activities were 4-H, 
band and sports. All three take a great deal of time for success. 

Sports seemed to head the list. I like and practised them most of all. 
In my Junior and Senior year I only missed one playday. This means 
I was picked to represent my school at sectionals. I met stiff competi- 
tion, and liked it. 

Band and 4-H both take time, I did my best. After the third try, 
I have a very nice yearling heffer. The last year in band I played second. 

This is about all that has happened to me in my short life. 

Sincerely yours, 





The American Association of Physics Teachers is holding three regional 
meetings in June, all devoted to discussion of war-time applications of 
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physics. They are scheduled for Oregon State College June 14 to 19, at 
Penn State College June 18 and 19, and in Chicago June 18 to 20, 


The new President of the Georgia Normal College, Albany, is Aaron 
Brown, former Registrar of the Fort Valley (Ga.) State College. Mr. Brown 
succeeds J. W. Holley, whom the State Board of Regents failed to re-elect 
because, according to the Aélanta Journal, he supported former Governor 
Talmadge in his attempt to dominate the state’s university system. 


At its meeting in Denver last July, the National Education Association 
voted to re-establish the Department of Higher Education as one of its 
major departments. The organizational meeting was held in St. Louis on 
February 25, in spite of the cancellation of the meetings of the Association 
of School Administrators, with which it was originally intended to coin- 
cide. The American Association of Collegiate Registrars was represented 
at the organizational meeting by Mr. G. W. Lamke, Registrar of Washing- 
ton University. A constitution was adopted, and the following officers 
elected: 

President—H. B. Wells, President of Indiana University. 

Vice President—Walter Morgan, President Emeritus of Illinois State 

Teachers College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Alonzo F. Myers, New York University. 
Executive Committee—Eugene Briggs, Phillips University, and Father 
Mallon, St. Louis University. 


The JOURNAL has learned with deep regret of the suicide on April 10 
of Wyatt W. Hale, Dean and former Registrar of Birmingham-Southern 
College. Dr. Hale was well known to many Registrars, having held the 
A.A.C.R. Fellowship in 1929-’30 and having been an Associate Editor of 
the JOURNAL from 1936 to 1941. Until he became Dean and relinquished 
his duties as Registrar, he had been a regular attendant at A.A.C.R. con- 
ventions. He was 42 years old. 


Seattle Pacific College has installed a three-manual organ, the gift of 
Tacoma benefactors. The instrument was dedicated on May 23 with a 
recital by Walter A. Eichinger of the University of Washington. 


Miss Jennie K. Bristol, Registrar of Middlebury College and the Wom- 
an’s College of Middlebury, was retired on September 30, 1942. Her suc- 
cessor is Jordan K. Scobie. 


M. S. Kuder, Western Washington College of Education, is on leave 
of absence and is serving as a Personnel Officer in the Navy. He is sta- 
tioned at Dallas, Texas. Arthur C. Hicks, Chairman of the Department of 
English, is serving as acting Registrar. 
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A conference on The Schools After the War will be held at the Western 
Washington College of Education on July 8 and 9, 1943, under the chair- 
manship of President Ernest A. Melby of the University of Montana. 


Rev. William Maloney, C.J.C., formerly Registrar of St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity, Austin, Texas, has been transferred to the professorship of mathe- 
matics in that institution. The new registrar is Rev. Thomas P. Jones, 
C.S.C., M.A. 


S. W. Hutten, Registrar of Texas Christian University and President of 
the Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars is co-author with Rev. Noel 
B. Keith of “Worship Highway,” Bethany Press, 1943. 


Dr. P. J. Wedel, who has served Bethel College, Kansas for over 40 
years, including 23 years as Registrar, is now Alumni Secretary of Bethel 
and is writing a history of that college. The new Registrar is Miss Luella 
Smith, who is combining the work of the Testing Department with her new 
office. 


Clarence E. Deskins, formerly Registrar of Lawrence College, is now on 
the staff of Knox College. His successor as Registrar of Lawrence College 
is Dorothy H. Draheim. 


Anna L. Smeland is the new Registrar of Huron College, South Dakota. 
She succeeds Miss Ella McIntire. 


Mrs. Nannie Mae M. Williams, Registrar of Mary Washington College, 
is on leave and is working for the War Department in Washington. Mary 
Louise Bell is Acting Registrar. 


H. E. Albright, Registrar of Southern State Normal School, Springfield, 
South Dakota, has resigned to enter Red Cross service. The new Registrar 
is J. Evert Scholten. 


As the JOURNAL goes to press, word reaches us of the death on June 24th 
of Harry M. Showman, Registrar of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Showman had been a member of the staff of U.C.L.A. since 
1920, first as a lecturer in mathematics, and, since 1928, as Registrar. He 
is survived by his widow and a son, who is assistant professor of mechanic 
arts at U.C.L.A. He was 54 years old, and held degrees from the Colorado 
School of Mines and from Harvard. 


Regional Meetings 


The twentieth meeting of the Illinois Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars was held on April 15 and 16, 1943, at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 
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There were 68 members of the Association present. Since this meeting 
occupied the time and place originally chosen for the National Convention, 
Registrars from nearby states were invited to attend. Ten from Michigan 
and one each from Wisconsin, Tennessee and Ohio were present, the latter 
two being the President of the A.A.C.R. and the Editor. 

The Thursday afternoon program included a paper on “Admission to 
College of Students Who Have Not Completed High School Graduation 
Requirements,” by Harold Spears, Principal, Highland Park High School, 
one on “The Registrar’s Responsibility Now,” by President Frederic R. 
Hamilton of Bradley Polytechnic Institute, and one on “The Army Testing 
Program,” by Ralph W. Tyler, of the University of Chicago, which appears 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. The evening session, following a dinner in 
the Lantern Room, was an open forum under the chairmanship of Robert 
L. Williams of the University of Michigan. The Friday morning session 
heard two papers, both of which are published in this issue: “Postwar 
Adjustments in the American Educational System,”’ by E. C. Miller, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and ‘The Medical Curriculum under War Conditions,” 
by George Moon, University of Illinois Medical School. Officers elected 
were: President, Valerie C. Wickhem, University of Chicago; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ralph Yakel, James Millikin University; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Gretchen Happ, The Principia. 


The Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars held its fifteenth 
annual meeting at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute on November 21, 
1942. The program consisted of a report by Dean Clement C. French of 
Randolph-Macon on ‘An Investigation of the Correlation of High School 
and College Teaching,” and a forum on various questions suggested by the 
members. Miss Clarice Slusher, of Virginia Polytechnic, was reelected 
President and Julius F, Prufer, Roanoke College, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The Question Box 


In its last issue, the JOURNAL promised to report on the general practices 
in effect regarding the allowance of credit to men withdrawing during the 
course of a semester or quarter to enter the armed service. The following 
summary has been prepared by Miss Valerie Wickhem, University of Chi- 
cago, and is based on earlier studies by J. M. Bly, St. Olaf’s College, and 
by Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago. Credit listed herein presupposes 
satisfactory work on the part of the student before his withdrawal. It 
should be recognized that practices are constantly changing, and that the 
table below may no longer be correct for any given institution. 


I, CREDIT TO STUDENTS LEAVING FOR THE SERVICE 


U. of Arizona 
U. of Arkansas 
Boston U. 

U. of California 
U. of Chicago 
De Paul U. 


U. of Florida 
Harvard U. 


Illinois Wesleyan 


U. of Illinois 


U. of Indiana 

U. of Iowa 

U. of Kentucky 
Loyola U., Chicago 
U. of Maryland 
Miami University 
U. of Michigan 


U. of Minnesota 
U. of Mississippi 


Prorated credit—8-12 weeks—1!/, credit; 12-14 
weeks—3/, credit; 14th week on—full credit 
Prorated credit—5-12 weeks—elective credit; 12th 
week on—full credit 

Full credit after middle of term on examination 
(1942) 

Prorated credit after 6th week 

Credit only by examination 

Full credit for half or more of term on basis of 
mid-semester examinations 

No credit but reports of progress filed 

Credit on cumulative grades to men leaving be- 
fore the mid-year exam 

Prorated credit to middle of semester; full credit 
after middle 

Prorated credit—7-12 weeks—1!/ credit; 12th 
week on—full credit. Student may request 
examination on half or whole course 

Prorated credit—6-10 weeks—1!, credit; 10th 
week on—full credit 

Prorated credit—7-9 weeks—l4 credit; 10-12 
weeks—% credit; 12th week on—full credit 

Prorated credit—6-8 weeks—!/, credit; 8th week 
on—full credit 

Full credit or full refund after middle of semester 

Credit on examination after middle of semester 

Half credit after 7 weeks; full credit after 12 
weeks. Terminal examination required 

Prorated on basis of examination 

Half credit for a half quarter 

Prorated on examination 

1 month, less than 2—1 semester hour 

2 months, less than 3—2 semester hours 

3 months—3 semester hours 
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U. of Missouri 


U. of Nebraska 
New York U. 
U. of North Carolina 


U. of North Dakota 
Northwestern U. 
Ohio State U. 


Ohio U. 
Penn State Coll. 


Purdue U. 

U. of Tennessee 
U. of Texas 

U. of Toronto 


Washington U. 


Wisconsin 


Yale College 


Wheaton College, Illinois 


Woodrow Wilson Junior Col. 


U. of Arizona 
U. of Arkansas 


Boston U. 

U. of California 
U. of Chicago 
Columbia U. 


U. of Florida 
Ill. Wesleyan 


Prorated credit 

After half course is completed, at discretion of 
instructor 

Prorated credit—8-12 weeks—!/ credit; 12th 
week on—full credit 

Full credit after 10th week on examination 

Prorated—half credit after middle of quarter. It 
is expected that students near end of quarter 
will be permitted to finish 

No definite policy. Questions value of half credit 

Full credit after middle of semester 

Full credit after 7th week for military or other 
necessary war work, including agriculture; 15 
transfer hours of credit to be allowed in re- 
lated service in armed forces 


. Full credit after 10th week 


II. 


Prorated credit—3-7 weeks—1 elective credit per 
week; 7-10 weeks—half credit; 10th week on— 
24 credit or full credit 

Present policy allows all students “incomplete” 

Full credit after 24 of quarter 

Full credit after middle of semester 

Students who have completed all but final year 
will be given degree after 8 months in Service. 
Others returning after 8 months in Service may 
complete degree requirements in 1 less session 
than prescribed 

Prorated credit—1-4 weeks—no credit; 5-7 weeks 
—l¥/, elective credit; 8-10 weeks—24 elective 
credit; 11-12 weeks—full credit 

Full credit if student leaves within last four weeks 
of semester. Grades as of mid-semester, stepped 
down one level (A = B, etc.) 

No policy for credit 

Prorated—End of 6 weeks—1, credit; end of 12 
weeks—%4 credit; balance of semester—full 
credit 

Each case on individual merit. Students urged to 
take comprehensive examination if prepared 


CREDIT TO SENIORS 


Degree granted after 7th week (except Law) 

Senior within one semester of graduation receives 
degree 

After 3/14/42 full credit on examination 

Degree conferred after half of last semester 

No special arrangements 

1943 seniors may graduate on mid-term grades if 
all requirements met but courses in progress 

Full credit given on basis of examination 

Full credit if in last semester 





- CG. 
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U. of Illinois 


U. of Indiana 


Johns Hopkins U. 
U. of Maryland 
Ohio State U. 


Penn. State College 
U. of Tennessee 


U. of Washington 


U. of Arizona 
U. of Arkansas 


U. of Chicago 
De Paul U. 
U. of Florida 


Geo. Peabody College 
Ill. Wesleyan College 
U. of Kentucky 
Loyola U., Chicago 


U. of Maryland 
Miami University 


U. of Mississippi 

U. of Nebraska 

U. of North Carolina 
Northwestern U. 


Ohio U. 
U. of Tennessee 


U. of Texas 
U. of Toronto 


Wheaton, Illinois 
Yale 


Ill. 


After 2 semesters in residence and all require- 
ments met but work in progress, recommended 
for degree after 7th week of semester 

After 7th week of semester, if all requirements met 
but courses in progress 

No requirements waived thus far 

Degree conferred in last semester on examination 

Degree granted if withdrawal is not earlier than 
one month before date of graduation 

Degree granted on completion of first half of last 
semester 

Degree granted if senior is within one quarter or 
less of graduation 

Degree granted to student withdrawing within 
7th to 12th weeks of last quarter, on recom- 
mendation of major professor 


REFUND OF TUITION 


Complete refund; lab. fees and deposits refunded 

Prorated refund before end of 12th week—tuition 
less 1/12 for each week or part of week 

Complete refund unless student establishes credit 

Prorated refund after one-half of term 

Complete refund for one month or less; then pro- 
rated 

Complete refund 

Prorated refund on basis of hours of credit 

Prorated refund 

Complete refund before middle of semester; full 
credit or full refund after middle of semester 

Prorated refund 

Full credit, no refund. Half credit, half refund. 
No credit, full refund 

Prorated refund 

Refund prior to 8th week 

Prorated refund 

No refund if credit is given, but student may re- 
peat course later without fee 

Complete refund before 10th week 

Complete refund if not in school long enough for 
credit 

Prorated refund; 17/18 for first week, etc. 

Full year’s tuition required of students receiving 
degree (see provision for degree) 

Prorated refund 

Prorated refund 











Officers and Committees of the Association 


OFFICERS 
1943-44 
I i pale kcn cewek ee Cake oeeneaemed Peabody College 
Ernest C. Miller, First Vice President ...........ssceesee University of Chicago 
Alma H. Preinkert, Second Vice President .............. University of Maryland 
ee I ED oon cwinin ve ndvtereeseneeeenad University of Tennessee 
S. Woodson Canada, Treasurer ...........ccccccesscces University of Missouri 
Pe GN EL ENED vas scuccveseceesceevaeenscues Miami University 
FNS Boe Po Tis co | a hn oP Eastman School of Music 
STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
1943-44 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
ND on, ia kw senses iwenapreand tious University of Arkansas 
NS SCTE EEE TT TTT CCRT T CTT Te University of Kentucky 
FELICE OTT ETT TC CTE University of Buffalo 
SS OCTET ETT TOOT ORT TET Te TCT TTS Columbia University 
EET ere rer eT Terr re eT University of Texas 
ETTORE ET ECCT TT TTT eT. University of Wisconsin 
Ter Tee er ere rrr ee Cer Stanford University 
kc ccc eee eae ere ee diene VOR ee None eee eR eee Miami University 
nib csedeedeesse seuss aden au beans eee University of Illinois 
BOARD OF EDITORS 
ee NN TO is ck sc enshcanbe oes eens neeen eed Miami University 
Ee 266 cheek need ten eentaaieerenaeees University of Kentucky 
ET CTS CCT TET EE DOT TOT TE LOT ODETTE University of Missouri 
NN SEES C CCT CORE TCT EC CERO TTR CCT Wheaton College 
J. Aatomy Mhemmphesreys 2... occ ccc cccccccce Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
ee eke edd ey esd eaean ceew eww sen ee wun Oregon State College 
cick cen otcke eer ianedebens taagew wees University of Maryland 
EE OD EO PE University of Nebraska 
TT CCT TET PTET eT TCT TTT TTT Te University of Michigan 
OFFICE FORMS AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
RATIOS Os rs OtVe lL FCRAMINER | 55.5 55205055 66.040 Seis os Hee este Indiana University 
 icceb ie iiwee denne chbeudaskecaeeseumed University of Denver 
EE TET hee er University of Tulsa 
i Acts suettheehocKisedeerthaeaenseweveee University of Arizona 
lose naa ie ayes malig ew tie b ee eee en eee Wake Forest Coilege 
POLES Le POTTER TERE TO TT ey Reed College 
FTE ET TEE CT OCCT TORT TOT CTT TOC OT T Smith College 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
ey ee I NII 5 as oo eosin doles vckesacasaccneeval Wheaton College 
cat edcsinkasedieibavedeeseeaeune University of Mississippi 
ate i Kind vib bed maa eee Keene eRe Ohio Wesleyan University 
ND ovine i 660 se enveeaaei need aueetaaseenene University of Texas 
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James A. Gannett .........cccceccccccscccccccsccccees University of Maine 
MN III 5 0 4 ken 0ececdawepecnseeane The Pennsylvania State College 
MR Oat ARNON oa oy 6.5 015 corel oii ohay/os eo olsh al alsin aieracee a eter hearers Oregon State College 
ee ED vc cccccusconineseunnevenseuxenPens University of Wyoming 
te occas, | sitieve- tie pitehevbcn uclchalo(o er evereremelelete clare her earn Clemson College 
De ik.c cance decdenetedeeies teenie University of Minnesota 
Be SN on vice ese ce dveseveuneusdaceeuss Lincoln Memorial University 
5 Sf " er rerrr errr rrr: terre Cen Stephens College 
BUDGET COMMITTEE 
J. C. MacKinnon, Chairman .............. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Oy i ND i 5s xandeacaeinak scene eure Eastman School of Music 
DB I 5s oh dvds acesunsxereauecsuayeonneeneeee Peabody College 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS AND REGISTRATION 
3. B. Coane, GRAIN: «5 ooo os ce cccecdinn Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
NE I ois kkncsncensceensasennsese eee Wheaton College 
Mea taGi he Cette 6.26.0: sere eleven Servier te nena weetaees Northwestern University 
I I i bn io 0008 oeccees ¥eceeeeanweenewena Lewis Institute of I.1.T. 
De EE 6s sn sss s0¥e sa deednseges treucewes Herzl City Junior College 
ey  D iinkecntueesdnseekenhasne Obes eee Ceeee Valparaiso University 
Oe I vixn Cac cdacedendesuseccaeacerawens Loyola University (Chicago) 
Prondica= Ee: SOW acess. sons ego eclemnserenesees Central Y.M.C.A. College 
| PPT TETTTTCL TIT rr The University of Chicago 
CONVENTION EXHIBITORS 
5 A, Te, CHO: «5 os oc kcotcecceces Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
NR Ts ND bv vs cee cv esa kevonenebecesneebeneeas Indiana University 


PPT ETT REPEL CCC TCR TT EOC Trey Central Y.M.C.A. College 











Constitution 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (hereafter referred to as the A.A.C.R.). 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to provide by means of annual confer- 
ences and otherwise, for the spread of information on problems of common interest 
to its members, and to contribute to the advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE IIJI—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty of registration, 
or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording the standing of students in 
any recognized institution of higher learning in the United States or in Canada, 
shall be eligible to active membership. It is understood that membership is either 
institutional or personal and that in institutions where there are two or more co- 
ordinate officers in charge of the duties referred to above, each such officer may be- 
come an active member. 

Section 2. Associate Membership. Subordinate members of the staff of any officer 
qualified for active membership may be enrolled as associate, non-voting members 
of the Association. . 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be recommended by 
any member of the Association to the Executive Committee. Election to honorary 
membership will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue 
in some educational work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active 
in the Association to warrant the assumption that they are interested in the Associa- 
tion’s progress will be elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—-OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice- 
president, a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. All officers, 
except the editor, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote 
of those present and voting being necessary to elect. The editor shall be appointed by 
the Executive Committee. With the exception of the treasurer, they shall hold office 
from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are elected until the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting in which their successors are elected. The treasurer shall hold 
office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his election until the close 
of the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president and the chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, with power to fix the time and place of the next annual 
meeting as provided in the by-laws, to assist the president in arranging the program, 
and to make other necessary arrangements. 


ARTICLE V—AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The Affiliated Regional Association Conference (hereafter referred to as the 
A.R.A.C.) shall be composed of delegates from affiliated regional associations of 
registrars. The conference and the executive committee jointly shall have power to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional associations and the A.A.C.R. 
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ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 
This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An 
amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote of the 
members present and voting. 


By-Laws 


ARTICLE I—FEES 


Section 1. The annual membership fee for active members shall be $5.00 and for 
associate members $3.00. The fee shall, in both cases, include a subscription to the 
JOURNAL. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues for two consecutive years 
will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped automatically from 
the list of members. 

Section 3. There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) paid 
by one representative of each institution represented at the annual convention. 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary mem- 
bers. Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to the JOURNAL. 


ARTICLE II—MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emer- 
gency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that a variation may be made in any year for good and sufficient reason by action of 
the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE IJI—TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and two vice-presidents shall hold office for one year 
each, The secretary and treasurer shall hold office three years each. The editor 
shall hold office until his successor is appointed. Should any annual meeting be 
omitted, or the time for it changed, the time between two consecutive meetings shall 
be counted as one year in the administration of the provisions of this section. 

Section 2. The president shall assume full responsibility for all the general activi- 
ties of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in 
regard to the annual program, and, with the assistance of the Executive Committee, 
arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant of the president, 
and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, shall determine eligibility for membership in the Association. 
He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both the preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep an accurate list of the members of the Associa- 
tion, correcting same from time to time upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall 
be the custodian of the records of the Association. He shall keep the minutes of the 
annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall collect 
the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of members to the presi- 
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dent, second vice-president, secretary and editor. He shall secure the approval of the 
president on all bills before payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be 
presented to the members of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At 
the close of the fiscal year, he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a 
certified public accountant, to be presented to the Executive Committee for publica- 
tion in the next issue of the JOURNAL. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed by 
the Association. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute the JoURNAL of the As- 
sociation and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV—REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Any group of registrars may form a regional association, with the right 
to (a) determine its own constitution in accordance with local needs but in every 
respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.; (b) to determine its own 
boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing regional associations, and 
to determine its own membership of collegiate institutions or the appropriate officers 
thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to conduct its meetings according to regional 
interests and needs, and to determine its membership fees, number of meetings, etc., 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Any regional association of college registrars may become affiliated 
with the A.A.C.R. on the following terms: 

(a) The regional association shall appoint or elect an official delegate, preferably 
the president or a past president of that association, to the A.R.A.C. 

(b) These delegates shall meet once a year with the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.R. at the time of the annual meeting of the Association to plan jointly a co- 
ordinated program of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional associations. 

(c) The regional association shall submit to the editor for publication in the 
JOURNAL, subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its annual meet- 
ing and the best papers, studies, or projects presented at each annual or other meet- 
ing. 
Section 3. If feasible, regional association meetings shall be held annually, but at a 
time not conflicting with the national meeting. 


ARTICLE V—COMMITTEES 

Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee of three members, consisting of the 
president-elect, the retiring president and the next preceding president. The senior 
member of the committee in point of service shall act as chairman. Should any of 
these members be unable to serve, the retiring president shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects, of five or more 
members, appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special 
projects referred to it by the Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activities 
of the Association and of individual members or groups of members in educational 
research, and to collect and disseminate information concerning study projects under- 
taken by various members. 

Section 3. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee of 
five members whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective offices 
and report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. At this time, 
opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor. 

Section 4. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors. 
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Section 5. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work of 
the Association. 

ARTICLE VI—FIiscAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 
These by-laws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 





Annual Reports 
Report of the Treasurer 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED May 31, 1943 


Balance, May 31, 1942, as follows 


EE SEALE PEORIA OTS $ 81.57 
sie teeta ewan dn ge kareadieeds 25.33 
SE eee ee re 10.00 
EN ina nea ig Mates KN ade ae Ke eNO e 3,500.00 
Total Cash Balance, May 31, 1942 ....... cc cece eceus $3,616.90 
Balance Invested in U. S. Treasury Bonds as of May 31, 1942 700.00 
Total Balance, May 31, 1942 ......ccccceeccceccnees $ 4,316.90 
Receipts 
ss need whee en wawe eee $ 87.50 
Sntesest on U. S. Tosnsury Bonds .. 2.6.0 cceccccvcssses 15.00 
Membership Dues 
a ace ace scan eaweuws $ 5.00 
Se 70.00 
SEER eee 3,483.00 
ME BN oven ca dns secedecceucs 15.00 
$3,573.00 
ee er 8.76 
ee a en 5.00 3,559.24 
Subscriptions to Journal .................. 415.93 
Less Overpayment 
ET a cath naive wansn awn cn wwlees 6.00 409.93 
Sales, single copies, JOURNAL .............4. 17.45 
Less Overpayment 
ETRE reer error 2.70 14.75 
OORT TOL ETO ELL PT Oe 29.10 
Sales, Reports on Enrollments and Degrees ............. 2.00 
EIR TOOT TE TE PETE CT ETT 295.40 
NE big xccea cee e 60008 seencioneee 3,500.00 
TTT PORTO eT Cent TCT TC TT $ 7,912.92 
Total, Balewre and Baceitts . ... cc ccc cccccevecsesas $12,229.84 
Disbursements 


Total Less Increase Net 
Budget Disbursed in Petty Cash Disbursed 


General Administration $ 275.00 $ 58.90 $ 15.00 $ 43.90 


Treasurer's Office ..... 275.00 176.49 176.49 
Editor’s Office ....... 3,100.00 2,863.73 2.52 2,861.21 
Com. on Special Projects 890.00 869.93 869.93 
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Convention Committee.. 400.00 55.30 21.95 33.35 
Miscellaneous & Contin- 

Oh wea Ka Bie 200.00 196.18 196.18 
$5,140.00 4,220.53 39.47 4,181.06 
As Di PN FO oie hoc biececen ise deeoen 3,502.10 


TOtal NOs DI GatsOMgees 66 6c c.diec oer a a 


Balance, May 31, 1943, consisting of the following: 


I 569 6 605.540 05 p0Rd aOR Kine er neeee $ 271.86 

I ii. v5 ss ke eeaeneeeueedaweneeonns 27.85 

Wie Pe Fy ao oc ois cc es creesicicececoen 25.00 

Convention Committee Petty Cash ................00 eee 21.95 
I NE iii oo ccd casas partcdetpennversaees $ 346.66 

iy Se NE TINIE fda 3's KocdecuucnnanSeinva’s weenuee 4,200.00 
TED Sad Ke nay ed kM RESRE CRE 


BALANCE SHEET 
May 31, 1943 


ASSETS 
Cash 
TE ETC RCC E TCT eee T TC ee $ 271.86 
REET Tr eT eer ee cr 27.85 
We DON GO onc ievstrcvncecccenvneves 25.00 
Convention Committee Petty Cash .................000 21.95 
Ci Dias Te IE ig oc oa a 6k ian 88 SMe Ns ees 
Accounts Receivable 
Membership Dues 
6. inks panne egeeaeunueeiael $ 180.00 
aren nenanery ene ® 590.00 
res mere or 315.00 
Seas Cries OF te TUBAL .. «6. ck ciccccerepececs .90 
OO TT Tee ET ee Tree 7.00 
SE SN 5 kos 50k ev eceeeeneeseaaeaanena 31.70 
1,124.60 
Less: Reserve for Uncollected Accounts ...............00+ 1,124.60 
NET WORTH 
Surplus 
ee Be BE. Bik ii cdwviwidsanessea tener $4,316.90 


Excess of Income over Expenditures. Year Ended May 31, 1943 229.76 


pe ee Perr rer errr reer 
Respectfully submitted, 


$7,683.16 


$4,546.66 


$ 346.66 


4,200.00 


$4,546.66 


$4,546.66 


S. W. CANADA 
Treasurer 
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Report of the Budget Committee 


The Budget Committee has held a “Correspondence meeting” and 
submits the following budget: 


Proposed Expenditures for the Year Ending May 31, 1944 





ee $ 275 
Committee on Special Projects ................ 890 
I IN oink dc cvs ewcscccceesees 400 
EE ig Sia da See Kaw adnan aan 3,100 
EO FT ET eT Or eT 250 
Miscellaneous and Contingent ................. 150 

Rs ii ais acur a 4 ara orien ahaa: dita nkteennahieteaeel $5,065 


The Treasurer, Mr. Canada, has estimated that the income for the 
year 1943-44 will be about the same as this year which he expects 
will be $4,450. The expenditures for the current year will be slightly 
less than our income. This will further increase our surplus account 
to an amount slightly in excess of $4,500. Since the purpose of the 
surplus of our Association is to absorb our excess expenditures in 
lean years, we feel justified in these war times in recommending a 
budget which will exceed our anticipated income by $615. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. C. MACKINNON, Chairman 
A. H. LARSON 
J. R. ROBINSON 


May 28, 1943 

The above report has been approved by unanimous vote of the 
Executive Committee, this approval carrying with it adoption of the 
budget for 1943-44. 


Report on Membership, 1942-43 


Active Membership, April, 1942 ............006- 814 
Diew Diemibers, 1942-43 2... 2. cc ccc ceccccces 34 
rn 9 
ech EL aduedaw ema eae ata amR 25 


Total Active Membership, June, 1943 ............ 839 
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Distribution of New Members 


Arizona 1 Iowa 1 Oklahoma 1 
Arkansas 1 Louisiana 1 Oregon 1 
California 3 Massachusetts 3 Rhode Island 1 
Connecticut 1 Minnesota 1 Texas 1 
District of Columbia 1 Mississippi 1 Washington 2 
Florida 1 Missouri 1 Wisconsin 1 
Georgia 1 New Jersey 2 _ 
Illinois 2 New Mexico 1 34 
Indiana 1 New York 4 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALMA H. PREINKERT, Second Vice-President 


Committee on Office Forms and Equipment 


The War, with its extraordinary demands on our time and its cur- 
tailment of state and regional meetings, has resulted in surprisingly 
little demand for the use of the Association’s splendid collection of 
office forms. Also, very few new forms have been sent to be included 
in the display. 

On November 12, 1942, Dr. A. D. Schroeder requested the use 
of the collection to assist his school, a private Christian seminary in 
Brooklyn, New York, in revising their record forms. He used the 
exhibit for about two weeks and upon returning it, wrote: “This 
exhibit has been of great help in the designing of our new forms.” 

On March 1, 1943, Mr. Elvon J. Bengough, Registrar, McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario, wrote to know whether or not the 
display would be traveling near his school. On being informed that 
it would not be, but that we would be pleased to send it directly to 
him, he wrote that difficulties of shipping it across the border would 
be considerable, and I recommended that in lieu of the exhibit he 
visit one or more of our member schools. He answered that he planned 
to do so. 

On May 5, Mr. Blaine M. DeLancey, Acting Registrar, State 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York, asked for the use of the 
exhibit. It was sent to him and I am sure it is helping him to answer 
his problems, as it has all of those who have had need of it in the past. 

I have received additional forms to be included in the exhibit as 
follows: 

From the State University of Iowa, their new permanent record 
card, designed so that the I.B.M. tabulating machine can print the 
course entries, grades, etc. 
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From Cornell College, Iowa, their new form designed to assist stu- 
dents in establishing proof of age. The form also contains space for 
entering other personnel information. 

From Colby Junior College, New London, New Hampshire, their 
new permanent record card. 

The Committee is now considering the advisability of making spe- 
cial efforts to obtain from our member institutions copies of new 
forms which have been designed to meet the needs of the war emer- 
gency. It is suggested that several separate displays of these forms be 
ptepared so that these schools might receive them instead of the 
entire collection. If the Committee decides this is advisable and it is 
approved, suitable steps will be taken immediately to prepare these 
“War Displays” and make them available for study. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cuas, E. HARRELL, Chairman 


Report of Regional Associations Committee 


During the past year the members of the Regional Associations 
Committee have kept in close touch with institutions in their areas 
and have submitted some very interesting reports on present trends. 
While Dr. Robert L. Williams of the University of Michigan will 
keep us posted through the pages of the JOURNAL on what the colleges 
are doing in the war effort, we believe that there will be no over- 
lapping if we present herewith a brief summary of the tendencies as 
noted by the members of the Regional Associations Committee. 

It is apparent from the reports received that far-reaching changes 
have taken place in our colleges and universities during the past 
year. At our last annual meeting the effects of the war were just be- 
ginning to be felt, and today it appears that most of our institutions 
of higher learning are now in high gear on the war program. The 
following are a few of the outstanding changes which have taken 
place: 

1. The educational process has been accelerated on practically 
every level from the high school through the professional schools. A 
considerable percentage of our colleges have gone on a three-semester 
basis, and many who have not adopted the trimester plan have 
lengthened the summer session. In addition to extending the school 
year student loads are reported as heavier in many institutions. 

2. From all parts of the country come reports of a change in 
emphasis and curriculum re-organization. Many institutions report a 
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substantial increase in the number of students studying physical 
science and mathematics and courses having a direct bearing on the 
war, such as navigation, meteorology, war economics, and chemistry 
of explosives. 

3. A considerable number of institutions in all sections report 
Government programs on their campuses. Those most frequently 
mentioned are the War Training Service (formerly Civilian Pilot 
Training), Engineering Science and Management War Training, 
and Army and Navy Units for specialized training. In some cases 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent of the institution’s facilities have 
been turned over to the Government for the duration. 

4. Civilian enrollments generally are reported as lower this year 
than last and in many sections the loss averages from twenty-five to 
thirty-five per cent. In practically every case institutions report a 
larger proportion of women enrolled than formerly. Indications are 
that courses for women are receiving increasing emphasis in co- 
educational institutions. Some institutions report new war courses for 
women. 

5. Physical fitness is receiving more attention than it ever has in 
the history of American education. A large percentage of colleges 
report that some form of physical training is given to all students 
daily while others report increasing such activity fifty or one hundred 
per cent over the pre-war program. 

6. Several registrars report that procedures in their offices have 
been simplified and all unnecessary reports and procedures eliminated. 
It is apparent however that such simplification is only a partial solu- 
tion to the tremendous increase in the volume of work placed upon 
most registrars as a result of the war. 

7. There is some variation reported in the matter of credit granted 
to men leaving for military service during the school year. Some 
schools report that the diploma is granted to those who have suc- 
cessfully completed seven semesters, if called during the final semes- 
ter. In most cases institutions report that proportionate credit is 
granted to men called into the service before the close of the term. 
Some institutions already are granting blanket credit for basic military 
training in the case of those having a few hours to complete for a 
degree. The general attitude however seems to be to work through 
the United States Armed Forces Institute with headquarters at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. In this connection we would commend to our mem- 
bers the report of the special committee appointed by the Association 
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to go into the matter of educational credit for military experience, 
headed by Mr. G. P. Tuttle of the University of Illinois. 

8. It is apparent from the reports received that far-reaching changes 
are taking place in our educational system and it seems likely that 
the colleges of our land will not return to the pre-war status after 
peace is declared. Already some adjustments are reported which are 
being made not primarily to meet the problems of the war but rather 
to prepare for the peace which is to follow. 

We feel that it is proper to view with a good deal of pride the 
contributions which are being made by the members of this Associa- 
tion and the institutions which they represent. That the registrars have 
risen to the occasion during this emergency will be to their everlasting 
credit. The co-operation of the members of this Committee and the 
members of the Association during the year has been most gratifying. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ENOcK C. DyRNESsS, Chairman 








Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Louis C. Guenther, Howard College, Birmingham 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, G. Y. Short, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Secretary, Mrs, Clarine Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Donald H. Steward, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, Chicago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Morris F. Griffith, Mesa Junior College, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Gelhaus, Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Valerie C. Wickhem, University of Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, The Principia 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Veneta J. Kunter, DePauw University, Greencastle 
Secretary-Treasurer, Stanley M. Norris, Arthur Jordon Conservatory of Music, 
Butler University, Indianapolis 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Stanlee V. Dalton, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Howard S. Higdon, Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Robert L. Williams, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Secretary, R. S. Linton, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, William R. Howell, Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. Daniels, Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary Pulley, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. A. Eubank, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 
Secretary, Orpha Stockard, Cottey College, Nevada 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Secretary, Zazel Sloniger, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Margaret Kilby, Louisburg College, Louisburg 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. W. B. Ramsay, Mitchell College, Statesville 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, S. C. Larson, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 

OHIO ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Allen C. Conger, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Stanley, Oberlin College, Oberlin 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. E. Fellows, University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Secretary, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Douglas V. McClane, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary, Doris Dozier, Mills College, Oakland, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Robert C. Brownlee, Erskine College, Due West 
Secretary, Dora Harrington, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John G,. Kelly, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Secretary, Mary A. Robertson, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Hugh T. Ramsey, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, S. W. Hutton, Texas Christian University, Forth Worth 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ailese Parten, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, John E. Hayes, Brigham Young University, Provo 
Secretary, Rex F. Daly, Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Clarice Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Secretary, Julius F. Prufer, Roanoke College, Salem 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, R. G. McMahon, State Teachers College, Oshkosh 
Secretary, Sister Mary Frances, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 








Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate, Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as to qualifi- 
cations of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman, 28, Interested in position as Assistant Registrar or Registrar. 
A.B, degree, 1935. Graduate work, Columbia University. Six years as Recorder and Associate 
in Guidance and Personnel in liberal arts college. Reply FQ, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. (4) 
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